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PREFACE 

The report following presents pertinent data and information concerning the 
needs for additional centers of public higher education in California. Material 
presented has been collected by the staff of the Coordinating Council lor Higher 
Education with the close cooperation and the assistance of the office of the 
Chancellor of the California State Colleges, the statewide administration of the 
University of California, the Bureau of Junior College Education of the State 
Department of Education, and other State agencies. 

The report has been prepared to meet the obligation placed upon the Council 
to advise the governing boards of public higher education and appropriate State 
officials on “. . . development of plans for the orderly growth of public higher 
education and the making of recommendations on the need for and location of 
new facilities and programs.” ^ The task of the Council has been further empha- 
sized in statute by the Legislature : 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Legislature not to authorize 
or to acquire sites for new institutions of public higher education unless 
such sites arc recommended by the Co-ordinating Council for Higher 
Education and not to authorize existing or new institutions of public educa- 
tion ... to offer instruction beyond the 14th grade ievel.^ 

The most recent, complete review of the need for additional centers of public 
higher education was conducted in connection with the Master Plan for Higher 
Education survey of 1959. The provisions of the Master Plan report included 
a directive to the coordinating agency (subsequently designated as the Coordi- 
nating Council for Higher Education) to review needs for new centers in 1965 
and again where applicable in 1970. This report is in response to that directive.® 

The following pages present an extensive review of factors bearing upon the 
need for new institutions of public higher education. To those who have assisted 
in its preparation goes the great appreciation of the Council and its staff. 

^Education Code, Sec. 22703. 

^Education Code, Sec. 22501. 

*A Master Plan for Higher Education in California, 1960-75, (Sacramento: Dept, of Educ. 
1960), recommendation no. 6, p. 10 and recommendation no. 8, p. 11. A preliminary report was 
prepared In .1963, see, Interim Report on the Need for Additional Centers of Higher Education, 
(63-2), May 7, 1963. 44 pp. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS' 



It is recommended that : 

(1) The Council advise the Legislature that it 
should authorize in 1965 a California State College 
in Kern County. 

(2) The Council on November 24, 1964, adopted 
the following policy : 

Where the Council finds there is a definite ulti- 
mate need for a campus, acquisition of sites in 
advance of authorization to start a campus may 
be justified in carefully restiieted circumstances, 
as found bv the Conueil ctnr>li OQ wViovft 

not subsequently be available without excessive 
cost or where there may be special opportunity 
to obtain the land. 

In conjunction with the above stated policy, cur- 
rent data show that : 

(a) A “definite ultimate need” exists for new 
California State Colleges to serve students in the 
following areas, listed alphabetically: Contra 
Costa County, the San Mateo County-Santa 
Clara County area, and in Ventura County in a 
location to serve students from both the cities of 
Ventura and Oxnard as well as from cities in 
northern Los Angeles County. It appears at this 
time that authorization for the establishment of 
one of these three campuses may be recom- 
mended by the Coordinating Council to th- L is- 
lature prior to 1969 and the second ani taird 
campuses in 1969 or thereafter. 

(b) A “definite ultimate need” exists for a 
University campus in the Los Angeles area (the 
counties of Los Angeles, Ventura, San Bernar- 
dino, Riverside and Orange) and for one in the 
San Francisco Bay Metropolitan Area (the 
counties of San Francisco, Marin, Solano, Sonoma, 
Napa, Contra Costa, Alameda, Santa (^ara and 
San Mateo) . It appears at this time authorization 
for the establishment of one of these campuses 
may be recommended by the Coordinating Coun- 
cil to the Legislature in 1969 and recommenda- 
tion for the second campus approximately in 
1975. 

(3) The Council further advise the Legislature 
that sites for institutions of public higher education 

» Approved by the Council or. November 24, 1964. 



shoidd be acquired in advance of legislative author- 
ization of the institutions through use of the follow- 
ing procedures : 

(a) Advance acquisition of sites for a State 
College located in Contra Costa County, for a 
State College located to serve students from San 
Mateo and Santa Clara Counties, and for a State 
College located to seiwe students from Ventura 
County and Los Angeles County will be justified 
in each instance where the Trustees of the Cali- 
forms .Ststo 

Council finds that “carefully restrieteu circum- 
stances” warrant it, “such as where land may 
not subsequently be available without excessive 
cost or where there may be special opportunity to 
obtain the land”, and upon such findings the 
Council will recommend appropriations for the 
acquisition of such sites. 

(b) Advance acquisition of sites for a Univer- 
sity of California campus in either the Los An- 
geles or San Francisco Bay Area would be justi- 
fied when the Regents of the University present 
evidence and the Council finds that “carefully re- 
stricted circumstances” warrant it, “such as 
where land may not subsequently be available 
without excessive cost or where there may be 
special opportunity to obtain the land”, and 
upon such findings the Council will recommend 
appropriations for the acquisition of such sites. 

(4) And the Council further advise the Legislature 
not later than 1969 and each five years thereafter un- 
til all needs have been met, it will conduct a statewide 
survey of the then existing needs for additional cen- 
ters of public higher education and the need for ad- 
vanced acquisition of sites. 

(5) And the Council further advise the Legisla- 
ture to expedite the inclusion of all areas of the State 
within Junior College districts. 

(6) In the light of the request of the University 
of California, the Council indicate that it will con- 
sider a staff report on the need for specialized pro- 
grams such as graduate agriculture and graduate 
health science programs in the San Joaquin Valley 
at its December 15 [1964] meeting or at such 
subsequent meeting as the data may be available. 
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CHAPTER I 

PLANNING FACILITIES TO MEET GROWING 
COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 



A Tradition of Statewide Planning 

The necessity for statewide planning in California’s 
rapidly growing society and expanding economy is 
apparent even to the most casual observer. The need 
to base judgments about future requirements for 
higher education on complete and objective assess- 
Tnftnt«; of known or ohtn.inah1p fflot.<a on predicted 
licuus* ia alsu appairnl. The experience gained has 
indicated clearly that errors have been made only in 
the cases of marked departure from the context of 
recommended actions. Findings of statewide surveys 
and consequent projections of needs have been proved 
to be essentially correct "with the passage of time. 

This report prepared in the light of previous 
studies, is one of a series of objective, comprehensive 
documents on the need for additional centers. Since 
the “Strayer Eeport” of 1948^ some nine studies 
have been prepared on various aspects of the need 
for new collegiate centers. Conclusions of these major 
studies are summarized in Appendix A. 

The Scope of the Study 

The Master Plan for Higher Education, provisions 
of which were approved in Decernber 1959, stated that 
a review of the need for additional centers should be 
completed in 1965 with a subsequent review in 1970. 
The Plan further specified certain geographic areas 
which should be included within that review, as dis- 
cussed later in this report. 

The Council in general has accepted these direc- 
tions of the Master Plan. For this reason, this re- 
port defines needs for new public collegiate facilities 
through 1969. By that year (the year of a General 
Session of the Legislature) another review will be 
conducted, for quinquennial review allows time for 
trends to become apparent, yet not too prolonged a 
period over which to project needs. 

» Monroe E. Deutsch, Aubrey A. Douglass, and George D. 
Strayer, A Report of a Survey of the Needs of California in 
Higher Education (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1948). 



There is little doubt that this present review is 
called for. The population of California is increasing 
at a continuing rapid pace, and demands on both 
private and public colleges and universities can be 
expected to become greater each year. 

The 1963-64 listing of higher edueath*n institutions 
nrftnnro/l Ky TJ.S. OfSco uf Education lists 1V4 
acoieulted colleges and universities in California — P8 
public and 86 private.^ Preliminary enrollment totals 
for the Fall Semester 1964 show some 370,000 full- 
time students attending California collegiate institu- 
tions. This represents a 64% increase above 1958 en- 
rollments. Continued enrollment growth is the clear 
pattern ahead. 

The following pages pr esent in a comprehensive 
form aspects of the need for additional centers of 
public higher education. Chapter II sets forth the 
principles and criteria employed in establishing area 
needs and other related considerations. Chapter III 
examines California population growth patterns and 
corresponding higher education enrollment trends 
making use of data produced by the State Depart- 
ment of Finance. Chapter IV examines the status of 
planning for new centers by independent colleges and 
universities; Chapter V considers the pattern of 
Junior College coverage of the state. Aspects bearing 
upon the need for new California State College -^faeili- 
ties are explored in Chapter VI, and for University 
of California campuses in Chapter VII. Chapter VIII 
presents findings and recommendations developed 
from the foregoing information. 

Throughout the report use has been made of mate- 
rials provided by interested citizens and groups from 
several areas throughout the state. These materials 
were made available to the Council on various occa- 
sions and particularly at the meetings of the Com- 
mittee on Physical Facilities held on September 15 
and 16, 1964, at which some 56 persons appeared on 
behalf of 12 areas of the state. A listing in Appendix 
C shows the areas represented at those meetings and 
the persons appearing before the Committee. . 

^Education Directory 196S-6i, Part S, Higher Education. 
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CHAPTER II 

FRAMEWORK FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE NEED 
FOR NEW CENTERS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



Criiena and Principles fo Be Applied 
Council action on February 28, 1964, established a 
number of principles and criteria to be used in this 
study of the need for additional centers. The approved 
Prospectus ^ for the study listed the criteria and de- 
fined the study scope. Council action on November 10, 
1964. suggested guidelines in developing the report 
and expanded the scope of the study These princi- 
ples and criteria are presented below together with 
notation of their historical development within pre- 
vious reports. 

- The 1957 Additional Centers Study. The State 
Board of Education and the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of California prior to the conduct of the 1957 
study approved these principles : ^ 

(1) The expansion of existing institutions and the 

establishment of new ones should dercm. on 
the optimum use of the state’s resources for 
higher education in relation to the greatest 
relative need both geographically and func- 
tionally. „ . 

(2) Differentiation of functions so lar as possible 
of the three segments of public higher educa- 
tion namely the Junior Colleges, the State Col- 
leges and the Uniyersity of California, is im- 
perative if unnecessary and wasteful duplica- 
tion is to be avoided. 

(3) The assumption that adequate Junior College 
facilities ^ will be provided through local initia- 
tive and state assistance prior to the establish- 
ment of additional State CoUege or University 
campuses is basic to this (1957) report. 

(41 The financing of new publicly supported in- 
stitutions should be such that it interferes in 
no way with the needs, including necessary im- 
provement or expansion, of existing ones. 

(5) In order that a possible new institution may 
serve the greatest number of eligible students, 
it should be placed near the center of the pop- 
ulation served by it. 



xSee, Coordinating Councn for fr 

the ilfeetin?, „ Cal/ornio's 

Eiffhcr EduoaUor,, 

^®»&ee?CoordinatIng Council for Higher Education. Minutes of 
the Meeting, ‘November 10, 1964. ^ j 




(6) Extension of publicly supported institutions 
to the degree that the continued operation of 
private ones long in existence and seemingly 
serving the community well is jeopardized, is 
not in the public interest. 

IVEaster Pla»n Assumptions. The Ivxaster Plan, in 
considering the need for additional pubHe institu- 
tions, emphasized these basic assumptions; 

. . that, while the particular needs of localities 
should not be overlooked, the general interest of the 
state is paramount. Therefore, in determining the 
need for additional junior college facilities, the lo- 
cation of new state colleges and new campuses of 
the University, the following are most important: 

(1) The relative numbers of high school padu- 
ates, the location of existing institutions in the 
various areas of the state, and the relation between 
their capacity and the estimated enroUment in the 

area served by each institution. 

(2) The relative numbers of potential students 
within reasonable commuting distance of each of 
the proposed sites. 

(3) The need to accommodate numbers of stu- 
dents in excess of the capacities of the physical 
plants of existing junior colleges, state colleges, and 
campuses of the University." 

A fourth relevant assumption to those contained 
within the Master Plan report may be added: 

(4) Providing additional educational opportimi- 
ties in counties not within reasonable commuting 
range of existing colleges and offering opportunity 
to a large number of students who otherwise would 
not secure a college education.® 

After considering the above principles and cri- 
teria, the Council suggested the following guidelines 
for this report, its action specifically not committing 
any member of the Council to a precise position. 



uidelines for Staff Report 

1. The Council should recommend additional cen- 
ters to meet the needs of the State of California 
as a whole for additional student places, based 



mber 10, 1964. 
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(a) upon estimates of the number of high school 
graduates and of the increasing portion of them 
-wiil attend college, (b) upon the existing 
or planned places in existing institutions, (c) 
upon the statutory differentiation of functions, 
and (d) upon comparable costs per student. 

2. Added campuses may he needed because of the 
isolation of specific area'* in the state. 

3. Aside from these areas of isolation, additional 
campuses should be located in the areas of heav- 
iest need to serve the largest number of students. 

4. Each segment should be permitted an adequate 
lead time to develop any recommended campuses. 

^he preceding criteria and principles, employed in 
the 1957 study and the Master Plan report and sup- 
plemented by Council action, form the general con- 
siderations upon which this report is based. In apply- 
ing them, the enrollment potential and maximum lim- 
itation placed on physical plant must receive exam- 
ination. Lead time required to establish a program 
and the factor of isolation also deserve close atten- 
tion. The question of advance acquisition of sites is 
also examined. Locations of public four-year colleges 
and university campuses are on the map following. 

Consideration of Enrollment Potential on New 
and Existing Campuses 

One of the Master Plan assumptions cited above 
stresses the importance of the relative numbers of po- 
tential students within reasonable commuting dis- 
tance of proposed sites. The need to establish a mini- 
mum enrollment goal for a new institution after a 
reasonable period of operation, such as five years, is 
readily apparent. Concerning this problem, the 1957 
study concluded ; 

. . . that, 2,000 full-time equivalents of regu- 
lar students, after five years of full operation 
(freshmen through graduate classes), is a mini- 
mum potential that would justify the establish- 
ment of a state college."^ 

The 1957 Additional Center’s Study further stated 
that while 2,000 students are sufficient to operate an 
undergraduate program of university caliber, an 
enrollment of 10,000 full-time students should be at- 
tending a campus with full-scale university func- 
tions. An enrollment of 25,000 was considered a max- 
imum. 

The Master Plan modified this criterion somewhat 
by raising the minimums and at the same time length- 
ening the time in which a new institution should 
reach the minimum. It established full-time enroll- 

»Semans and Holy, op. cit., p. 46 . This was based upon con- 
slderatiQns of unit costs and balanced programs. 



ment ranges to be observed for existing institutions, 
for those authorized but not yet established, and for 

XUiA^X trV WO 0*^CC*WXJLOUlO\jl* 

The minimums and maximums employed in the 
Master Plan have been modified to a limited extent 
by action of the Council following f-^udy by a tech- 
nical committee composed of Council staff and 
University and State College representatives. These 
changes are set forth in the paragraphs below. 

Setting a Maximum Enrollment Figure. The es- 
tablishment of an enrollment ceiling at each mstitu- 
tion is necessary for proper planning of educational 
programs and physical plant. It is also necessary from 
the standpoint of statewide planning and orderly 
growth. The redirection of students witnin a segment 
and the diversion of students (as provided for by 
the Master Plan) to the Junior Colleges is facilitated 
by firmly established ceiling enrollments. 

Ceilings at University campuses were set at 27,500 
full-time students. This ceiling at the University 
campuses appears justified for several reasons. (1) 
With a large proportion of graduate students, large 
and costly libraries and laboratory and research facil- 
ities are needed. Graduate programs are also gener- 
ally more costly than undergraduate programs and 
thus larger graduate schools are desirable in order 
to make possible reductions in unit costs. (2) The 
enrollment maximum stated above includes students 
in the professional schools such as law and medicine, 
programs unique to the University among public col- 
leges. (3) The presence of other specialized programs 
which serve the state as a whole is relevant. 

The Master Plan provided for a ceiling of 20,000 
full-time students for the State Colleges in densely 
populated areas in metropolitan centers, and 12,000 
outside metropolitan areas. The rationale for establish- 
ing the lower maximum in State Colleges outside met- 
ropolitan areas can be based on the probability that 
the programs will not normally be located at such 
colleges but rather at those colleges in densely popu- 
lated areas where the greatest number of students will 
be accommodated. It is also more desirable to have 
maximum enrollments that can be attained in the 
foreseeable future. 

The three largest Junior Colleges in the state, all 
in metropolitan areas, had fall 1963 enrollments total- 
ing from 5,000 to 6,000 full-time students. The Los 
Angeles City Junior College District now plans its 
campuses for a maximum of 7,500 full-time students 
although Los Angeles City College is now master 
planned for 10,000 on a high-rise campus. 7,500 full- 
time students appears to be an appropriate recom- 
mended ceiling for Juaior Colleges allf''^ng for a 
maximum amount of service to a community (aithough 
exceptions may be required m certain metropolitan 
areas). The likelihood of the need for larger campuses 
is remote in view of the Junior Colleges’ objective to 
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serve a commu.,..r public. TTnle.s,s fbey are. placed in 
extremely densely populated areas, their size is de- 
termined by the numbers of students who can easily 
attend. 

An inspection of available data on unit operational 
costs of the University and the State Colleges suggests 
that the unit cost tends to level off as maxiTmim en- 
rollments are reached.® Capital cost data contained 
in the Master Plan report and the reports of its Tech- 
nical Committee on the Cost of Higher Education in 
California bear out the Master Plan conclusion that, 
with a constant percentage of students housed, little 
advantage is gained in cost sa\ungs by expanding an 
existing campus as opposed to development on a new 
campus. Factors such as land costs could tip the 
scales either way. 

The Master Plan also included the term “optimum’' 
enrollments for campuses. However, existing, planned 
maximum enrollment limits of University campuses 
and State Colleges do not conform to the “optimum” 
figures. In addition, available data on unit costs do 
not tend to support this optimum concept and no 
quantitative data arc available which velate quality of 
education to campus size. However, in the develop- 
ment of new collegiate centers a maximum set forth 
as a range could well be used as a guide to future 
planning since, (1) capital costs for expansion or 
initiation of new facilities vary, (2) potential enroll- 
ment may vary among service areas to be covered, 
and (3) enrollment maxhnums for campuses and col- 
leges may also vary. Furthermore, a range rather than 
a single figure allows for time in which a college may 
adjust to the “topping out” stage. The following 
maximum ranges were developed by the Technical 
Committee.® 

Maximum Ranges 

Type of Institution ( Fall Term Enrollment ) 

.Tunior Colleges 5,000- 7,500 * 

State Colleges 

In densely populated areas in 

metropolitan centers 17,500-20,000 

Outside metropolitan centers 9,500-12,000 

University of California Campuses 25,000-27,500 

(•To be modified upward in densely populated areas at the discretion of the 
local governing board.) 

Setting a Minimum Enrollment Figure. A mini- 
mum enrollment figure is essential as a guide in de- 
termining the need for a new college campus in a 
particular area, for a sparsely settled community may 
not be able to supply a new college with enough stu- 
dents to warrant the establishment of a campus. The 
enrollment minimum should be based on the type and 
quality of education desired and the unit costs in- 
volved. A new campus should be expected to grow 
in a reasonable length of time to a point where costs 
are in line with comparable institutions and the edu- 

^Report of Ad Hoc Technical Committee on Zlaximum and 
Minimum Enrollment Ranges, a report to the joint meeting of 
the Councird Committees on Physical Facilities and Educational 
Programs, June 29, 1964. — 

^Ihid. 



cational pregram is assured of reaching a desired 
minimiiTn offeilug. 

As set forth in the Master Plan, the present policy 
of the Board of Regents is that each general Univer- 
sity campus will develop into a complete university 
with equality in terms of most programs. Since these 
programs include graduate and professional sfdiools,^ 
the minimal size of a complete University campus can 
be expected to be larger, on the average, than the 
minimal size of a Junior College where an inexpensive 
undergraduate liberal arts transfer program can be 
efficiently initiated with a relatively small student 
enrollment potential. The same is true, although to 
a lesser degree, when a State College is compared to 
a Junior College. A State College located in a non- 
metropolitan area may be able to fulfill its ^unction 
by offering a four-year liberal arts program with less 
expensive graduate programs. In such a case enroll- 
ments at newly established colleges in isolated areas 
need not be expected to grow quite so rapidly. 

hlost significantly, the evidence available on unit 
operational costs for University campuses of various 
size and State Colleges tends to indicate that econ- 
omies of scale begin when a range of between 3,000 
and 5,000 students are being served by a State College 
and 5,000-7,000 by a University campus. 

The California Education Code provides that with 
certain exceptions no Junior College district shall be 
formed if the assessed valuation of taxable property 
in the proposed district is less than $150,000 for each 
unit of estimated potential average daily attendance.^® 

The minimum potential average daily attendance 
is also established by law as follows : 

Section 25431. Except as provided in Section 
25432.5 no junior college district shall be formed, 
and the State Board of Education shall not approve 
a petition to form a junior college district if the 
estimated potential average daily attendance of the 
district is less than 1,000 units of daily attendance. 

This statutory direction was subsequent to the 
M'.siwr Plan and raises the minimum of 400 full-time 
students to the equivalent of 900. Section 25432 of 
the Education Code also sets a time limit for attaining 
the minimum to “the second school year after the 
date the district is in existence for all purposes.” 

In summary, for purposes of this study and with 
the exceptions noted the following minimums and 
maximums have been used : 

254?1,S. The exceptions are stated as follows: If the 
State Board of Education determines tnat tne proposed district 
will serve an area which Is Isolatec" from other existing junior 
colleges or if existing junior colleges are . inaccessible to resi- 
dents of' the area to be served, the State Board of Education 
may approve the formation of a new district junior college with 
a smaller estimated potential average daily attendance or as- 
sessed valuation for each unit of estimated potential average 
daily attendance than that required by Sections 25431 and 
25431.5. * 
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TABLE 1 

Minimum and Inaximum Enrollment Ranges in Fall Term 
Enrollment Applied in the 1964 Additional Centers Study 



(Full-time Students) 



Type of Institution 


Minimum 


Msidmum 


Junior Colleges 


900 


5,000- 7,500 


Stats Colleges 

In denady populated areas in metropolitan 
centers. , ^ ^ ^ 


5,000 


17,500-20,000 


Outside such areas 


3,cJ0 


9.500-12,000 


University of C^ifomia Campus 


5,000 


25,000-27,500 



NOTE : The minimum figures for State College and University 
campuses are to be attained within seven to ten years after 
students are first admitted. The minimum for Junior Colleges is 
to be attained within two years, and may be lowered if the 
State Board of Education so determines due to isolation factors 
as provided in the Education Code. Also the maximum for Junior 
Colleges may be exceeded in densely populated areas in metro- 
politan centers. 



Currently Planned Enrollments of University 
and State College Campuses 

University of California. The governing boards 
have from time to time set maximxim capacity limits 
for their colleges and campuses. The University utiliz- 
ing the full-time student concept has established max- 
imum capacities for its campuses. For general cam- 
puses these limits range from 10,000 at Riverside to 
27,500 at Berkeley, Los Angeles, San Diego, Santa 
Cruz and Irvine and are as follows : 



Vniveraity Campus 

Berkeley 

Los Angeles 

Davis 

Santa Barbara 

Riverside 

San Francisco Medical, 

San Diego 

Irvine 

Santa Cruz 



Maximum Fall Term 
Enrollments “ 
Full-Time Students 



27,500 

27,500 

15,000 

15.000 

10.000 
7,500 

27,500 

27,500 

27,500 



Total 185,000 



Lower maximum eurcllinents at Davis, Santa Bar- 
bara and Riverside arise because forcing these cam- 
puses to reach the hi,^her figure by 1980 would push 
their rates cf growth above those accepted as desir- 
able. In addition, forced growth at these campuses 
would deny nearby educational opportunities to 
young people in the state’s most rapidly growing 
areas. Further, new campuses will be required in any 
event and delay in launching them would make more 
difiScult the problems of site acquisition and forced 
draft growth.^® 



TABLE 2 

Planning Fall Verm Enrollment Limits for Capital Outlay 
Purposes of the California State Colleges 



California State Colleges 


Fall Term F.T.E. 
Enrollment limit 
8 a.m.-6 p.m** 


ITiillprtnn 


20,000 


Hayward 


tl5,000 


IiOTig Beftch 


20,000 


Ijtm Angrfcs 


tl6,800 


Verdes 


16,000 


San Bernardino 


20,000 


California State Pol 3 rtechnic College 
Kellogg-VoorhiR 


20,000 

12,000 


San Luia Ohispo 


Chico State College 


6,000 


■pVpano State College 


20,000 


Hpmholdt State College 


12,000 


Sacramento State College 


20,000 

20,000 

20,000 


S^n Diego State College 


San F^rrand^ Valley State College 


San Franciaeo State College 


tl5,000 


San Jose State College 


17,000 


Snnomfi State College 


12,000 


Sfaniftlann State College 


12,000 






293,800 



♦ Full-time equivalent enrollment of regular students (P.T.B.) 
is used in determining the need for capacity in instructional fa- 
cilities. The full-time equivalent enrollment of regular students 
is determined by dividing by 15 the aggregate number of credit 
units earned by students taking more than 6 units. Enrollment 
totals of those t^ing more than six units is used in determin- 
ing the need for cafeteria seating, parking spaces, and student 
health facilities. Office capacity is based on needs developed by 
the application of existing staffing criteria to the various enroll- 
ment bases. 

t These are interim planning figures. Both Hayward and Los 
Angeles have a possible potential of 20,000 if land acquisition 
and/or ingress-egress problems can be solved. San Francisco 
plans to go to 15,000 if the necessary site can be acquired* 



The rationale for the upper limits and variations 
between campuses is fully explained in the Univer- 
sity Plan for Growth}^ In the Plan enrollments of 
the University system are projected to the year 2000 
A.D. when 214,000 full-time students are expected. 

The assumed growth rates that allow for academic 
planning, recruitment of faculties, acquisition of li- 
braries and all the other facilities which must precede 
the admission of students are : 

Fall Term Errollment Oroioth 

2,500 and belcv 500 per „ •'•ir 

2,500- 5;000 750 per year 

5,000-10,000 1,000 per year 

10,000-20,090 1,500 per year 

20,000 and over 2,250 per year 



“ Ebccept for Berkeley and Los Angeles, musimums will not b© 
reached until the late 1970‘s and the 1980‘s. 

“ A Recommended Plan for Growth of the University of Cali- 
fornia, May-June 1960. 



The California State Colleges. For the past dec- 
ade the State Colleges have based their capital outlay 
needs on the estimated annual full-time equivalent 
(F.T.E.) enrollment from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Based 
upon the approved Board of Trustees (Table 2 pre- 
ceding) enrollment limits, planned maximum enroll- 
ments vary from 12,000 F.T.E. at the non-metropoli- 
tan campuses to 20,000 F.T.E. for most of the metro- 
politan campuses. 

Table I in Appendix B details the above concern- 
ing the interpretation of these figures in terms of the 
ability of a campus to handle students. For example, 
a State College campus planned for 20,000 F.T.E. 
(8 a.m. to 5 p.m.) could accommodate 18,700 full- 
time students and at least an additional 2,000 F T.E. 
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after 5 p.iu., for a total of 22,000 P.T.E. On such a 
campus as many as 32,000 individual students, fuU- 
time and part-time, could be enrolled. 

At the present no State College is near the 20,000 
P.T.E. (8 a.m. to 5 p.m.) level. San Jose State, the 
largest college, in the fall of 1963 had approximately 
15,358 P.T.E. students between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
with a student body of 19,450. San Praneisco, San 
Diego and Long Beach State Colleges were all above 
10,000 P.T.E. (8 a.m. to 5 p.m.). On the basis of the 
evidence at hand, these campuses are not so large as 
to pose serious administrative or educational prob- 
lems. Economically the larger State Colleges operate 
at about the same cost per student as those that are 
at 5,000 P.T.E. or somewhat above. 

Lead Time 

Once a new institution is established by the Legis- 
lature many things must be done before students can 
be enrolled for the first time. A site must be chosen 
and purchased, a cadre staff must be organized, a 
faculty must he recruited and an academic plan must 
be formulated. Planning and construction of build- 
ings are also time consuming. A review of the length 
of time from date of legislative authorization to open- 
ing date for a number of State Colleges and Univer- 
sity campuses appears below. 



TABLE 3 

Time From Authorization to Opening, Selected Campuses 



Campus 


Date of 
Authorization 


Date of 
Opening 


First 

Perm. Bldgs. 


UC at San Diego ^ ^ . ... 


1957 


1964* 


1964* 


UC at Irvine 


1957 


1965 


1965 


UC at Santa Cruz 


1957 


1965 


1965 


C.S.C* at Hayward 


1957 


1959 


1963 


C.S.C at Fullerton 


1957 


1959 




Stanislaus State 


1957 


1960 


lUlHf 

1965 


Sonoma State College ^ . 


1957 


1961 


1966 


C.S.C* at Palos Verdes 


1960 


1965 


1966 


C.S.C. at San Bernardino. . 


1960 


1965 


1965 



♦ Date when freshmen were admitted for the first time. 



The above indicates that it is possible to open a new 
campus very soon after its authorization by the Legis- 
lature, particularly if temporary or rented quarters 
are used. Indeed, there have been campuses which 
have received students the same year in which they 
were legally established. However, experience in both 
segments indicates that, it is far better to allow for a 
sufficient time to plan and accomplish the steps men- 
tioned above before admitting the first student. 

This study assumes a lead time of six to eight years 
from the date of authorization to admission of the 
first student as being desirable in the proper planning 
of any public higher education institution. 

One additional concept is that of total lead time— 
the time between the date of authorization and the 
date when an institution is enrolling additional stu- 



dents at an appreciable rate each year. Total lead 
time for University campuses, for planning purposes, 
is approximately 15 years. At the end of that time, a 
campus should be growing at the rate of about 1,000 
students per year. The State Colleges do not have 
such a growth plan. A total lead time of ten years 
rather than 15 years appears to be reasonable because 
of the smaller graduate programs in the State Col- 
leges. It is expected that California State Colleges at 
Hayward and Fullerton will reach a growth rate of 
about 800 P.T.E. in 1967 — ten years after their au- 
thorization. San Bernardino and Palos Verdes expect 
to grow' about 500 P.T.E. per year after ten years 
total lead time. Therefore, in considering new State 
Colleges an annual growth of from 500 to 800 P.T.E. 
can be expected in 10 years. 

The Factor of Isolation. The term “isolation” as 
used here, means the presence of a substantial num- 
ber of students who are not within reasonable com- 
muting distance from an existing college. Isolation 
can exist in either of two distinct sets of circum- 
stances. It is most obvious in counties remote from 
metropolitan areas, where the number of high school 
graduates seems likely to be relatively small in the 
immediate future. Minimum enrollment for present or 
projected State Colleges in these areas is set at 3,000 
(See Table 1). 

Isolation can also be found within large metropoli- 
tan areas where public transportation is either inade- 
quate or unusually time consuming and where poten- 
tial students cannot afford to live in dormitories at 
remote distances. Time used in travel reduces time 
available for part-time employment. A relatively low 
economic status of students and their families can 
lead to this type of isolation. 

The degree of isolation of various areas in the state 
can best be seen by examining the several maps in 
this report. The two large areas not now being served 
by the University of California are the North Sacra- 
mento Valley and the San Joaquin Valley. Populous 
areas not now being served adequately by the State 
Colleges include Kem County, and parts of Contra 
Costa and Ventura Counties. 

The Advanced Acquisition of Sites. The subject 
of possible advanced acquisition of sites for collegiate 
purposes considerably in advance of development has 
been studied by both the TTuiversity and State Col- 
leges staffs as well as the staff of the Coordinating 
Council. 

The Assembly Interim Committee on Education, 
Subcommittee on Research, Structure and Function 
conducted a hearing on this matter in response to 
House Resolution No. 337 (1963 Session) on October 
23, 1964. Testimony of the Council staff at that hear- 
ing listed some of the advantages and disadvantages 
as follows: Advantages. (1) The ability to better se- 
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cure donated sites for facilities or sites at compara- 
tively lesser cost in land-short areas. (2) Early selec- 
tion of sites frees prospective donors of less suitable 
land to make use of their land in other ways. (3) 
Early designation of future sites would contribute not 
only to statewide long-range planning hut would help 
the local area in its long-range developments, both 
puhHe and private. Disadvantages. (1) Eemoval of 
land from tax rolls at an early date. (2) Possible 
spread of the practice among several State agencies 
for a variety of purposes. (3) Advance acquisition 
may support pressures to develop a facility in advance 
of planned need, and, therefore, may work against 
the principle of orderly growth. (4) Perhaps most im- 
portantly, the acquisition of sites considerably in ad- 
vance of planned development may tend to discourage 



development of new alternatives which might he de- 
sirable in the perit)d between acquisition and actual 
development. For example, populatluu coiupubillou 
changes during a five to ten year period might sug- 
gest a new location. 

After considering these factors, the Council acted as 
follows at its meeting on November 10, 1964 : 

"Wliere the Council finds there is a definite ulti- 
mate need for a campus, acquisition of a site in 
advance of authorization to start a campus may 
be justified in carefully restricted circumstances 
as found by the Council such as where land may 
not subsequently be available without excessive 
cost or where there may he special opportunity to 
obtain the land.^^ 



^‘CCHE, Minutes of Meeting, November 10, 1964. 



CHAPTER III 

CALIFORNIA'S POPULATION AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

ENROLLMENT GROWTH’ 



California’s pop'^lation, estimated at over 17 mil- 
lion in 1963, is expected to grov' to nearly 25 million 
in 1975 and to over 28 million \y 1980. Counties with 
a net change in population ol! over 200,000 persons 
and a 50% or greater increase o’/er the 10-year period 
from 1950 to 1960 include: (1) Orange, 225.6%, (2) 
Santa Clara, 121.1%, (3) San Diego, 85.5%, and (4) 
Sacramento, 81.4%. Los Angeles County’s inere^e 
over this same period was nearly two million but 
with a percentage increase of 4!5.5. Counties expected 
to grow more than 200,000 between I960 and 1970 
are: (1) Alameda, (2) Contra Costa, (3) Los Angeles, 
(4) Orange, (5) Sacramento, (6) San Bernardino, 
(7) San Diego, (8) San UatGO, (9) Santa Barbara, 
(10) Santa Clara, and (11) T(5ntura. (See Table II 
Appendix B, which presents p:c(^jeetions by individual 

county.) 

Higher Education Enrollment Projections 

Table 4 following shows the actual and projected 
Jull-time student enrolbients for all four segmente 
to 1980. These enrollments, m a percentage of the 
total population, have inereasid slightly from 19^ 
and are expected to increase I rom the present 1.9% 
of the total state population to about 2.7% by 1980. 
Figure 1 shows the relationship between college en- 
rollments and high school graduates for correspond- 
ing years as reflected in the jn’oj^tions used for this 

study. 

The 1975 estimates show enrollment totals about 
twice the size of the 1963 enrol' nents. By 1980. it 
can be foreseen that over three quarters of a million 



fun-time coUege students must be accommodated m 
California. The current projection for 1975 (649,825 
full-time students) compares closely with the Master 
Plan Survey Team’s estimate of 659,500 students for 
that year. (See Table 5.) However, there have been 
adjustments made for all segments, so that while the 
total appears quite similar, each segment has been 
affected by the new projections. 

Out-of-state students attending California’s colleges 
and universities and categorized as flrst-time fresh- 
men or as transfer students are tabulated in Table 6. 
The number of these students includes parWime stu- 
dents and constitutes only a small proportion of the 
total enrollments of the state. 

The basic data for determining the enrollment pro- 
jections for this study were the number of actual and 
projected public high school graduates for each 
county. Table III, Appendix B, contains these projee- 

TAIJLE 5 

Master Plan and Current 1W5 Proieetions of Full-time Fall 

Term Enrollments, Californa Institutions of Higher Edueation 



Junior Colleges 

California State Colleges 
University of California- 
Private Institutions.— — 



Current Projections 



267.100 

166.325 

125.300 

91,100 



649.825 



Master ^ 
Plan Projections 



288.950 

180,650 

118,750 

71.200 



659.550 



Sire devlloped^ the current projections in 1964. ^ 



TABLE 4 



Actual -and Projected Full time Student Enrollments, California Institutions of 



Junior colleges- - 

State colleges 

University of Califomin- 
Privato institutions 



1955 



70,165 

33.910 

37,717 

49.832 



1958 



Total- 



182.624 



91,162 

44,528 

43,101 

46.824 

225.615 



1960 


1963 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980* 


115,750 

56,309 

50,400 

51,850 


128,221 

80,021 

61,073 

59,500 


172,150 

95,000 

78,025 

68,500 


216,200 

134,476 

105,150 

81,800 


267,100 

166.325 

125,300 

91,100 


300,450 

205,350 

151,800 

99,100 


274,309 


j 328,815 


j 413,675 


I 537,625 


649,825 


756,400 



. The whfS? wlufd proluS 

upper^diviSon Iftudents by 1975. 

SOURCE; Department of Finance, 1964. 
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TABLE 6 

FirsMime Freshmen and Transfer Students From Other States 
Who Attended California Institutions of Higher Education, 

Fall 19/>3 



1 


1 

xa 


1 

c.s.c. 


u.c. 


Private 

Inst.* * 


First-time freshmen. 


12,314 


9G0 


640 


3,292 


Transfer students — 

(Undergraduate) 


7,816 


2,174 


1,483 


663 



* These figures are for the 56 institutions responding to a De- 
partment of Finance questionnaire. These institutions accommo- 
date over 85 % of the students in private colleges and universities 
in California. 

tions to the year 1980, by county.^ The number of 
1963 full-time freshmen students for all four segments 
was 79% of the state’s public high school graduates 
for that year. Total full-time enrollments for all seg- 
ments were 190% of the 1963 public high school grad- 
uates for that year. 

The number of part-time individual students en- 
rolled in public colleges and university campuses is 



substantial as can be seen 


below : 














1968 

% Increase 




1961 


1962 


1968 


Over 1961 


State College Extension 










Credit 


. 16,328 


18,942 


21,669 


32.7% 


Non-Credit 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


State College Part-Time 
Regular Program — 
University Extension 


. 41,759 


46,555 


52,920 


26.7% 


Credit 


. 39,602 


43,844 


47,343 


19.5% 


Non-Credit 

University of California 


16,663 


13,793 


19,199 


15.2% 


Part-Time Regular 










Program 


2,925 


2,841 


3,431 


17.3% 


Junior College 








19.7% 


Part-Time Credit — 


.192,565 


215,421 


239,787 


Non-Credit 


69,686 


65,942 


66,784 


—4.2% 



The Effect of Diversion on College Enrollments 

The Master Plan recommem’ raising admission 
requirements to the State College., „nd the University. 
It also recommended that by 1975 in each of the seg- 
ments of public higher education, upper division en- 
rollment become 60% of the total undergraduate 
enrollment, lower division enrollment beeomiilg 40%. 
Both recommendations were designed to encourage 
diversion of lower division students to Junior Col- 
leges. The purposes for this action were reported as 
follows in the Master Plan.^ 

1. Easy accessibility to students (attending Junior 
Colleges) and the consequent reduction in cost 
to them. 

2. The high scholastic records made in both the 

' State Colleges and the University by Junior 

College transfers. 

2 The projections listed in the Appendix and quoted extensively 
in this study are for the public nigh schools; the number of 
parochial school 12th grade students on June 1, 1963, was 13,969, 
slightly over 8% of the total public 12th grade enrollment fui 
that year. 6,56a of these students were in the County of Los 
Angeles and 1,498 in San Francisco. 

* Master Plan, pp. 68-59. 



3. The Junior College screening function of in^- 
cating those students most likely to succeed in 
their education beyond the lower division. 

4. The adouted policy of California’s tripartite 
system of pubHc higher education for the Uni- 
versity and the State Colleges to place increased 
emphasis on upper division and graduate pro- 
grams. 

5. The diversion of a portion of lower division stu- 
dents from the State Colleges and the University 
to the Junior Colleges to aid in controlling the 
unmanageable size of certain institutions. 

6. Costs pe" student to the State for both operation 
and plant are lower in the Junior Colleges than 
in the State Colleges and the University. 

The Coordinating Council on December 17, 1963, 
recommended that this diversion of students be re- 
flected in the enrollment projections used in the capi- 
tal outlay requests of the segments for the 1964-69 
five-year capital outlay program. The enrollment pro- 
jections for the two, four-year segments in Table 4 
and elsewhere reflect this diversion as closely as pos- 
sible. (A comparison of modified and status quo pro- 
jections is presented in Table 7.) Junior College 
projections, however, do not consider this factor since, 
at the time they were computed (August, 1964), no 
statistical method for determining the number of di- 
verted students who enroll in Junior Colleges had 
been developed. 

TABLE 7 



Current Proiections of f.tate Colleges and University of 
California Full-time Students— Modified and Status Quo 





Fall Term 1970 


FaU Term 1975 


Modified 


Status Quo 


Modified 


Status Quo 


State Colleges 


134,476 


149,175 


160,325 


190,150 


Univ. of Calif. 


105,150 


111,950 


125,300 


143,600 


Diverted Students 


21,500 


42,126 



Year-Round Operations— The Effect on Enrollments 

The Master Plan provided that the Council study 
the relative merits of the trimester and four-quarter 
plans for year-round use of the physical plants of 
both public and private institutions. On the basis of 
that study the Council recommended that a four- 
quarter calendar be used by the two, four-year public 
segments by 1975.^ 

The inauguration of year-round use of facilities 
does not change the number of students to be educated 
in a given year. Rather it spreads the same number 

*CCHE Minutes of Meeting, January 28, 1964. Tt should be 
noted that studies were made of the 16-16-12, 16-16-6-6 and 
18-18-12 calendars as well. See A Comparison of the Trimester 
and Four-Quarter Calendars for Year-Round Operations. . . ., 
No. 1009, February 1964. 
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of students over the entire year so that in any given 
term, the number of students being educated is less. 
The effect, then, is a delay in the date when campuses 
on year-round operation reach maximum enrollments 
lu the fail The amount of delay depends^upon 
the number of students enrolling in the off-penk 

quarters. . . 

Estimates as to the number of students desiring to 
accelerate their higher educational program and the 
consequent effect on enrollments in tie fall of each 
year have been made. University of California esti- 
mates show that year-round use, instituted as now 
planned, will reduce the fall enrollments in 1970 by 
7,375, and in 1975 by 12,325, or 7%. The CaHfornia 



State Colleges report ’lat enrollments would be de- 
creased by 7 to 9 % depending upon the schedule 
adopted. 

It is estimated that a reduction of 10% is a reason- 
able, though conservative, amount to plan for each 
by 1975 and of 15% by 1980. 

Enrollment projections present a clear view of con- 
tinued growth in student bodies in the next 10-15 
year period. In the next chapters the ability of the 
segments of higher education — ^private colleges and 
universities. Junior Colleges, California State Col- 
leges and the University of California — to handle this 
growth is closely examined. 



CHAPTER IV 
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The U.S. Office of Education lists 86 private ac- 
credited colleges and universities in California.' The 
most complete listing available shows that there is a 
total of 134 private institutions (including off-campus 
centers) offering some type of higher education (See 
Appendix C). Although some of these schools are not 
accredited by a recognized agency, it is evident that 
the private segment’s contribution to higher educa- 
tion in the state is substantial. The Preface in The 
Master Flan pointed out : 

The Master Plan Survey Team recognizes the 
great contribution private colleges and universities 
have made and will continue to make to the state. 
It has included these institutions in the recom- 
mended state-wide coordinating agency with the 
opportunity for an authentic voice bearing on poli- 
cies directly affecting their welfare.^ 

Enrollment Growth 

In the fall of 1963 about 18% of the full-time stu- 
dents in the state attended private colleges or uni- 



TABIE 8 

Fall Term Enrollment Profections Based Upon Fall 1963 Survey 
of California Private Institutions of Higher Education 





Total 

enrollment 


Lower 

division 


Upper 

division 


Graduate and 
professional 


Master Plan 
Institutions (72): 

Total enrollment: 
1965 


88,000 


34,000 


26,400 


27,600 


1970 


104,200 


40,000 


31,400 


32,800 


1975 


115,500 


44,000 


34,900 


36,600 


1980 


125,000 


47,500 


38,000 


39,500 


Full-time enrollment: 
1965 


66,000 


30,350 


23,000 


12,650 


1970 — - 


78,200 


35,000 


26,650 


16,550 


1976 . ^ 


86,500 


38,700 


29,000 


18,800 


1980 


93,700 


41,500 


31,200 


21,000 


AU Institutions 
Surveyed (81) : 

Total enrollment: 
1965 


90,800 


35,600 


27,100 


28,100 


1970 . . 


108,200 


42,300 


32,500 


33,400 


1975 


120,600 


46,800 


36,500 


37,300 


1980 


131,100 


50,800 


40,000 


40,300 


Full-time enrollment; 
1965 


68,500 


31,750 


23,700 


13,050 


1970 . 


81,800 


37,175 


27,575 


17,050 


1975 


91,100 


40,875 


30,825 


19,400 


1980 


1 09,100 


43,850 


33,625 


21,726 



SOURCE : California State Department of Finance. 



' V.S. Office of Education, Education Directory, 196S-64. Part 
S, Higher Education. 

Master Plan, p. xil. 



versities.^ A comparison of the current projections of 
the 72 institutions queried during the development of 
the Master Plan in 1957 with projections developed at 
that time show that the present plans for these insti- 
tutions c* *Il for an expected increase of about 20% 
over what was expected in 1957. An even greater in- 
crease in what can be expected from the private seg- 
ment is shown in Table 8 which contains the projec- 
tions for the 81 schools as compared with those of the 
72 institutions in the Master Plan’s estimates. 

The private colleges and universities, with very few 
exceptions, are located in the metropolitan areas of 
either San Francisco or Los Angeles. Table IV in 
Appendix B shows the enrollment projections of insti- 
tutions within counties where they are 'oeated. Only 
21 of the 58 counties have private institutions of any 
kind. The Los Angeles Area complex is expected to 
enroll about 53% of the full-time students in the state 
in private institutions in 1965 while the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area is expected to enroll about 37% of the 
students. 

Today, the private institutions accommodate about 
18% of the state’s full-time students, but this pro- 
portion is diminishing from 23% in 1955 to an ex- 
pected 13% by 1980. 

New Private Institutions of Higher Education 

On March 31, 1964, representatives of the Associa- 
tion of Independent (California Colleges and Universi- 
ties presented a report on private education in Cali- 
fornia to the Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education which included some prognoses of the de- 
velopment of that segment in the forseeable future. 
The information on projected growth is summarized 
below.^ 

Since World War II ended, seven, four-year pri- 
vate colleges have been established in California : Cali- 
fornia Lutheran College, California Western Uni- 
versity, Claremont Men’s College, Harvey Mudd 
College, Marymount College, University of San Diego 
College for Men, and University of San Diego College 
for Women. Their combined enrollment in the fall of 
1963 was 4,087. 

s Enrollment data used In this chapter were compiled by the 
Department of Finance by use of a questionnaire sent to each of 
the accredited private institutions. Responses from 81 schools 
were used in development of the projections shown in Table 8 

followinp. ^ ^ , Ml 

*The Very Rev. Charles S. Casassa, S.J., Statement to the 
Coordinating Council on the Grototh Projecti07is for Private In- 
stitutions of Higher Education in California, March 31, 1964. 
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Pitzer College, part of the Claremont group, opened 
in September 1964. It is a college for women and it 
expects to enroll 100 to 125 students this fall. 

St. Michael’s, a co-educational institution sponsored 
by the BpiscopM Church, is definitely projected at the 
University of the Pacific, but it is not known when it 
plans to receive its first 'lass. 

Yeshiva University, <- Jewish-sponsored institution, 
plans to build a $2,000,000 complex to include a lib- 
eral arts college and an expanded teachers’ institute 
in Los Angeles. The opening date is uncertain. 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
has acquired two sites, one in the San Ferji«’-ido Val- 
ley and the other northwest of Anaheim, for future 
junior colleges. It is possible that these two institu- 
tions would later expand into four-year colleges. 

There has been some discussion of a Presbyterian- 
sponsored college at the University of the Pacific, bui, 
this is still quite nebulous. The President of the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific has said that there is some inter- 
est in a Catholic-sponsored college within the Uni- 
versity, though this, too, is still very uncertain. 

Representatives of Antioch College of Ohio have 
been exploring the possibility of encouraging the de- 
velopment of an Antioch-type college in California. 

The long-range policy of the Claremont Colleges is 
to develop additional colleges as needed and as re- 
sources can be found. Since 1945, Claremont Men’s 
College, Harvey Mudd College and now Pitzer College 
have been established in accord with this policy. Land 
is still available for six new colleges. 

In brief, one new, four-year private college was 
opened in September, 1964. Other colleges are defi- 
nitely planned, but their dates of opening are uncer- 
tain. Three more are not beyond the discussion stage. 
Two junior colleges which may ultimately expand 
^nto four-year colleges have progressed to the point 
of actual land acquisition. At Claremont additional 
colleges are a genuine possibility under the group’s 
long-range policy. 

* * * 



George Benson of Claremont Men’s College had the 
following to say relative to the role of the private seg- 



ment 

In thinking about the role of independent in- 
stitution 5 in a state where public higher educa- 
tion is as important and as high quality as in 
California, I like to think of several specific val- 
ues in the private higher educational program. 

1. Independent institutions take a considerable 
load off of the state budget estimated to be well 
over $110,000,000. Aside from the California 
State Scholarship program and federal research 
programs, the whole budgets of these institutions 
are carried by tuition payments and by private 
donors. 

2. The independent institutions add a consid- 
erable opportunity for variety and experimenta- 
tion in educational programs. The foreign cam- 
pus programs of Stanford, Redlands and "Whit- 
tier are examples, as are the formation of the 
group plans in the Claremont Colleges and at the 
University of the Pacific. We are pleased to note 
that the University of California is using some 



features »jf the group plan on two of its campuses. 

3. The existence of independent institutions is, 
I believe, a real bulwark of academic freedom 
and academic independence. If we go back to the 
teachers’ oath controversy at the University, for 
example, I am sure that the lack of such oaths in 
independent colleges was helpful. I am sure that 
undue legislative interference with the Univer- 
sity and State Colleges is avoided in part be- 
cause there are private colleges and they have 
ooti>v»iicTiP/1 a trnrlitioTi of mdenendcnce which 



people wish public institutions to have simulta- 
neously. We were all very pleased when the State 
Colleges recer^ed a degree of independence some- 
what corresponding to that of the University. 

If these reasons are valid, we aU (public and 
private) have a genuine stake in the preservation 
and growth of independent higher educational 



institutions of the state. 



In his remarks to the Council s Committee on Phys- 
ical Facilities on September 15, 1964, President 



6 George C. S. Benson, x-emarks to the Committee on Physical 
Facilities of the Coordinating Council for Higher Education, 
September 15, 1964, in Los Angeles. 






CHAPTER V 

THE NEED FOR ADDITIONAL JUNIOR COLLEGES 



In 1959 the Master Plan for Higher Education 
identified the need for new Junior College campuses 
in 21 different areas of the state. In addition, the Plan 
recommended inclusion, as rapidly as possible, of all 
territory in the state within districts operating Junior 
Colleges, so that all parts of the state would share in 
the operation, control and support of Junior Colleges. 

Despite the fact that the recommendations regard- 
ing the financing of both operating and capital out- 
lay expenditures for the Junior Colleges have not been 
fully realized, it is interesting and highly encouraging 
to review what has happened in Junior College de- 
velopment in California since 1959. 

Shown below is the list of school districts reported 
in the Ma.'jter Plan as npeding new Junior Colleges, 
along with actions taken in each area since that time. 

-Eleven new Junior Colleges have been organized in 
the 21 areas recommended by the Master Plan, and 
annexations and the construction or planning of new 
campuses have taken place in all the remaining areas. 
In addition, the following new districts also have been 
created: College of the Desert (1962), Mt. San 
Jacinto (1963), College of the Redwoods (1964) and 
North Orange County (1964). 

Since 1959 there has been a great expansion in the 
size of existing Junior College districts. As Junior 
Colleges have separated from unified and high schools 
districts the newly created district boundaries have 
often exceeded those of the old ones. As of July 1, 
1964, there were only eight unified school districts and 
two high school districts maintaining Junior Colleges 
while there were some 56 separate Junior College dis- 
tricts. As a result of this expansion over 80% of the 
high school average daily attendance and over 80% 
of the state’s assvissed valuation are within districts 
maintaining Junior Colleges according to a 1963 sur- 
vey of the California Junior College Association. 

The map shown on the following page, prepared by 
the Bureau of Junior College Education of the State 
Department of Education, graphically illustrates the 
coverage of the state by districts operating Junior 
Colleges. This map was prepared in April 1964 and 
already since that time several new districts have 
been formed bringing additional new territory within 
Junior College districts: the Los Rios District encom- 
passing Sacramento, El Dorado and Yolo counties and 
a new district in the northern part of Orange County. 

A number of existing districts are also currently in 
the process of constructing or actively planning addi- 



School Districts to be included 


County 


Action 


San Diego City Unif. (Additional 


San Diego 


San Diego Mesa 


campuses) 






Los Angeles J.C. (Additional 
campus) 


Los Angeles 


Campus in planning 
stage 


Alhambra H.S., El Monte U.H.S. 
and Monieb^o Unif. 


Los Angeles 


Annexed to Los Angeles 
Junior C!ollege Dis- 
trict 


Ha 3 ^ard Washington 


Alameda 


Chabot College (1961) 


U.H.S., and San Leandro Unif* 




Whittier U.H.S 


Los Angeles 


Rio Hondo College 
(1963) 


Sequoia U.H.S. and Fescadero 


San Mateo 


Annexed to San Mateo 


U.H.S. 






Anaheim U.H.S. ... 


Orange 


North Orange County 
J.C. District (1963) 


Campbell U.H.S., live Oak 


Santa Clara 


West VaUey J.C. (1964) 


U.H.S., and Santa C]lara U.H.S. 




San Mateo J.C. (additional cam- 


San Mateo 


In planning stage 


puses) 






Oxnard U.H.S., Moorpark Memo- 
rial U.H.S., ^nta Pama U.H.S. 


Ventura 


Annexed to Ventura 
CoUege (1963) 


Fillmore U.H.S., and Simi 
Unif. 






Sweetwater U.H.S., Coronado 
Unif., Grosamont U.H.S. and 


San Diego 


Grossmont CoUege 
(1961) 


Mountain Empire Unif. 






Contra Costa J.C. (additional 


Oonir» Codta 


Survey taken 


campuses Antioch and Moraga) 




Foothill J.C* (additional campus) 


Santa Clara 


In construction 


Albany City Unif. , Berkeley City 
Unif. and Emeryville Unif. 


Alameda 


Fart of Peralta Junior 
CoUege District 
(1964) 


All unified and high school dis- 


Merced-Madera 


Merced CoUege (1963) 


tricts in Merced and Madera 
countiSo 






Burbank UniC. 


Los Angeles 


Annexed to Los Angeles 


San Luis Obispo (county unif.)... 


San Luis Obispo 


San Luis Obispo County 
J.C. District (1964) 


Unified and high school districts 
in East Kem and Inyo counties 


East Kem-Inyo 


Annexed to Bakersfield 
J.C. 


Victor VaUey U.H.S 


San Bernardino 


Victor VaUey CoUege 
(1961) 


Bars tow 


San Bernardino 


Barstow CoUege (1960) 



tional new campuses for their districts. These include 
Los Angeles, San Mateo, Foothill, Los Rios, Orange 
Coast and Peralta. 

Growth, often times at a rapid rate, has been the 
history of the Junior Colleges, and from projected en- 
rollments made by the State Department of Finance 
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it appears that this will continue to be the future 
pattern as well. Table V, Appendix B, shows projec- 
tions to 1980 by county for full-time students for 
existing Junior Colleges. 

Great strides have been made within the last five 
years in the development of new Junior College dis- 
tricts, the expansion of existing ones, and the creation 
of ai'ditional campuses within existing districts. How- 
ever, it must be pointed out that 20% of the territory 



of the state has as yet not been included within Junior 
College districts and that pockets of wealth in terms 
of assessed valuation continue to exist outside any 
Junior College district. Therefore, the goal of inclu- 
sion of the entire state within Junior College districts 
which was set forth in the Master Plan and which has 
been consistently reaffirmed by legislative resolution 
should continue to be stressed until it is ultimately 
met. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE NEED FOR ADDITIONAL STATE COLLEGES 



The eighteen State Colleges which are located from 
Humboldt County in the north to San Diego in the 
south accommodated 80,021 full-time students in 
1963, about 24% of the full-time students attending 
all institutions of higher education in California. 
Their phenomenal gro^rth is a reflection of Califor- 
nia’s continued support of public higher education 
through the years.^ 



State College Enrollment Areas 

Table 9 presents the projected, annual full-time 
equivalent enrollments, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., in the Cali- 
fornia State Colleges to 1975-76. These projections 
are those used in developing the 1965-67 capital out- 
lay programs. While the disparity between the tdti- 
mate capacity of these institutions and the present 
enrollments is great (See Table 2, Chapter II) it 
should be noted that some of these institutions will 
not reach their maximum capacities in the foreseeable 
future at their present rates of growth, while others 
are already approaching their authorized maximums. 

In collecting data about present and projected 
needs for State College.*!, all areas of the state were 



♦V, ‘ account of the development of the State Colleges from 

qJnTo J. Burton Vasche, "The California 

State Coneges. Them History, Organization, Purposes, and Pro- 
grams," California Schools, Vol. XXV, No. 1, 1954. 



examined. The Council Committee on Physical Facil- 
ities held hearings at w'hich interested citizens pre- 
sented evidence with respect to specific areas of the 
state. A list of those who appeared before the Com- 
mittee is in the Appendix. 

Boundaries of enrollment areas used in this portion 
of the report have been determined by staff judg- 
ments after study of available evidence. Within each 
area, three factors are considered in ascertaining rel- 
ative needs for a new State College. The first factor is 
the degree to which the projected numbers of high 
school graduates are sufficient to support a college. 
The second is the degree to which existing facilities or 
• planned facilities can accommodate the projected 
numbers of high school gra*' lates who will enter col- 
lege. The third factor is the degree of isolation under 
either of the two sets of circumstances described 
earlier. 

All examination of all areas within the state indi- 
cates that enrollment pressures in the five areas listed 
in the Master Plan still remain (i.e., Los Angeles 
in the Griffith Park-Glendale vicinity, San Mateo 
County, Contra Costa County, Kern County and 
Ventura County). The degree of isolation, however, 
is greater in some areas than in others. 



TABLE 9 

Projecfed Annual FuII>time Equivalents, 8 A.M.-5 P.M. 
California State Colleges, 1964-65 to 1975-76 



College 



Chico 

Fresno 

Fullerton 

Hayward 

Humboldt 

Kellogg- Voorhis 

Long Beach-- 

Los Angeles 

Palos Verdes 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Fernando Valley 

San Francisco 

(excess)* 

San Jose 

(excess)* 

San Lilia Obispo 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

All colleges 



1964 r -65 



3^690 

6,170 

2,210 

2,210 

2,230 

4.100 

9.100 
8,500 



4,870 



10,570 

6,390 

10,780 

( 360 ) 

13,730 

6,900 

580 

190 

92,580 



1965-66 



3,880 

6,380 

2,840 

2,860 

2,310 

4,220 

9,670 

9,230 

410 

5 , i 40 

290 

11,050 

6,950 

11,150 

( 850 ) 

14,030 

7,110 

780 

320 

99,470 



1966-67 



4,080 

6,560 

3,710 

3,840 

2,440 

4,750 

10,210 

10,050 

810 

5.530 
630 

11,550 

7,400 

11,520 

( 1 , 440 ) 

14,280 

7.530 

1,060 

500 

107,890 



1967-68 



4,530 

6,780 

4,530 

4,790 
2,590 

5,230 
11,370 

10,790 

1,440 
6,100 
M 30 
. 380 
8160 

11,890 
( 1 . 710 ) 

14,620 

7,950 

1,420 

740 

118,050 



1968-69 



4.840 

7,000 

5,160 
5,590 
2,760 
5,640 

12,280 

11,560 

2,310 

6,650 

1.840 
13,070 

8,690 

12,000 

( 2 , 350 ) 

15,050 

8,380 

1,720 

1,030 

127,920 



1969-70 



5,100 

7,180 

5,680 

6,240 

2.890 

6,010 

13,050 

12,270 

3,040 

7,080 

2,520 

13,570 

9.220 

12,000 

( 2 . 740 ) 

15,410 

8,750 

1,970 

1,340 

136,060 



1970-71 



5.310 
7,330 
6,200 
6,700 
2,980 

6.310 

13,620 
12,860 

3,600 

7,380 

2,990 

13,960 

9,610 

12,000 

( 2 , 960 ) 

15,750 

0,030 

2,180 

1,040 

142,410 



1971-72 



5,490 

7,440 

6,740 

7,200 

3,060 

6,650 

14,160 

13.400 
4,110 

7,620 

3,380 

14,340 

10,000 

12,000 

( 3 , 090 ) 

16,070 

9,320 

2.400 

1,950 

148,420 



1972-73 



5,730 

7,570 

7,380 

7,850 

3,150 

7,030 

14,780 

14.000 
4,680 
7,980 
3,810 

14,720 

10,440 

12.000 
^ 3 , 240 ) 
10,370 

9,770 

2,690 

2,240 

155,430 



1973-74 



5,940 

7,730 

8,090 

8,550 

3,240 

7,420 

15,410 

14,580 

5,300 

8,390 

4,230 

15,160 

10,870 

12,000 

( 3 , 410 ) 

16,700 

10,250 

3,020 

2,530 

162,820 



1974-75 



6,130 

7,850 

8.830 

9,280 
3,330 

7.830 
16,020 
15,140 

5,940 

8.790 

4,650 

15,650 

11,320 

12,000 

( 3 , 590 ) 

17,000 

( 50 ) 

10,690 

3,360 

2.790 

170,240 



1975-76 



6,310 

7,930 

9,570 

9,980 

3,430 

8,210 

16,580 

15,600 

6,530 

9,120 

5.040 
16,210 

11.700 
12,000 
( 3 . 710 ) 
17,000 

( 390 ) 

11,080 

3.700 

3.040 
177,130 



• Enrollment potential in excess of college planning figure. 

Reseaiich, The California State Colleges, Office of the Chancellor, 7-20-64. 

Francisco State College’s ceiling enrollnVent as 12,00o"ThrMal shows San 

increased to 15,000 if additional site adjacent to the ckmpus cTn be acqufrld established at 13,000 with the proviso that it will be 
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A county by county canvass of the numbers of high 
school graduates expected in 1980 indicates that in 
addition to the five areas mentioned above, ^ other 
areas also may need additional colleges sometime in 
the future. Los Angeles County, for instance, expects 
a total of 112,250 high school graduates in 1980. Thm 
is a little over 30% of the total number expected in 
the state. However, new campuses in Los Angeles 
offer a large amount of potential capacity which can 
accommodate students for some time yet. Orange 
County, too, is growing rapidly so that by 1980 there 
will be an expected 45,325 high school graduates. 
California State College at Fullerton (Orange 
County) wiU not have reached its ceiling enrollment 
before some date beyond 1980. Projections show that 
enrollment pressures will surely build up in this area 
but not until sometime after this date. Riverside 
County expects 8,950 high school graduates by 1980, 
more than enough to meet the Master Plan minimum 
potential enrollment for a new State College. How- 
ever, the opening of San Bernardino State College in 
the-fall of 1965 and the proximity of California State 
Polytechnic College at Kellogg-Voorhis as well as 
California State College at Fullerton suggests that 
although it will be necessary to seriously consider the 
requirements of this area in 1970, present needs can 
be accommodated by existing and planned facilities. 
Santa Clara County also shows a growing need for 
consideration of a new State College in the not-too- 
distant future. San Jose State College will reach its 
ceiling enrollment soon after 1980 if year-round use 
is instituted ^ anticipated. The 28,500 high school 
' graduates expected in 1980 will offer a tremendous 
enrollment potential for a possible new campus. The 
effect of this college’s reaching its ceiling enrollment 
is examined below. 

In compliance with the Master Plan provisions, the 
five areas listed above have been studied to determine 
the actual need for new State Colleges as well^ as 
other areas where the possible need exists. Statistical 
material concerning the two major metropolitan areas 
in the state— the Los Angeles complex and the San 
.Francisco Bay area — ^together with special review of 
-San Mateo, Contra Costa and Ventura Counties and 
the Glendale-Griffith Park Area are included below. 
Kern County is separately examined. 

The Bay Area Counfies 

The estimated population for the nine Bay Area 
counties as shown in the map following in 1963 was 
4,078,800 or about 23.1% of the total population of 
California. This proportion is expected to hold firm 
in 1975 and 1980 when the population increases to 5.7 
million and 6.6 million in those years. 

Th'ere are 71 institutions of higher learning in the 
Bay Area accommodating over 100,000 students. 
Table 10 projects the full-time enrollment for these 
colleges, by segment, to 1980. 



TABLE 10 

FuII-timt EnroIImtnt Proi«ctIons Exlitlng Bay Area 
Collegtf and Univanltlaf 





1963 


1970 


1976 


1980 


Junior Colleges. .... 


28,745 


62,075 


65,000 


83,275 


State Colleges 


23,610 


37,850 


44,500 


54,075 


University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley- 


26,632 


27,500 


27,500 


27,500 


Private Instituriona . 


22,271 


25,100 


27,200 


29,300 




101,258 


142,525 


164,200 


194,150 



Although the Bay Area’s population is only 23.1% 
of the total state’s population, full-time enrollmente 
are about 31% of all those in California. In 1980 this 
percentage is expected to drop to about 25%. 

Table 11 shows the F.T.E. projections of the Bay 
Area State Colleges as they were submitted with the 
two-year capital outlay budget requests for 1965-66 
and 1966-67. If the college-going rate continues as is 
predicted in this table, there would be a deficit ca- 
pacity for the four colleges of 1,100 F.T.E. students 
(710 at San Francisco and 390 at San Jose) by 1975 
were it not for the scheduling of year-round opera- 
tion. 



TABLE n 

Projected Annuol Full-time Equivalent Enrollments 
8 A.M.-5 P.M. Bay Aren State Colleges, 
1964-65 to 1980-81 * 





1964-65 


1970-71 


1975-76 


19«)-81t 


Enrollment 

Ceiling 


Hayward .... 


2,210 


6,700 


9,960 


14,806 


15,000 


San Francisco 


11,140 


14,960 


15,000 

t(710) 


15,000 

t(1.497) 


15,000 


San Jose 


13,730 


15,750 


17,000 

t(390) 


17,000 

t(2,200) 


17,000 


Sonoma 


580 


2,180 


3,700 


6,279 


12,000 




27,660 


39,590 


46,760 


56,782 


59,000 



* Source : Extracted from Table 9. 

t Extrapolated. 

lEllmlnated with year-round operation. 

NOTE: This table assumes a 16,000 ceiling enrollment at San 
Francisco State College instead of the 13,000 which is the pres- 
ent ofSclal figure. With a ceiling of 13,000 there would be a 
deficit of 3,100 which can be eUminated by instituting year- 
round use of facilities at all campuses by 1976. Year-round use 
should eliminate the deficit capacity in the 

isnnn nr thn iK.noo ceilincT enrollnient in San Francisco. 



Two factors can reduce this deficit. The first is a 
possible increase in capacity at any one of the State 
Colleges.2 second is a reduction of enrollments 
in each term due to aE-year use of the .physical facili- 
ties. A 10% increase in the efficiency of use of ^ 
facilities because of all-year use in the„Bay Area in 



2 A resolution of the Board of Trustees of the California State 
Colleges at its meeting of September 3, 1964, apprised the plan 
to Increase the F.T.E. capacity of San Francisco State College 
to 15.000 based upon the acquisition of approximately 8 to 10 
acres of land located north and adjacent to the Oampus. 
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1975 should allow the colleges to accommodate over 
4:, 000 additional F.T.E. students with the facilities 
they are now planning for that year (computed by 
taking 10% of the projected enrollments for 1975). 

In 1964, F.T.E. enrollments at the four colleges 
were 55% of the high school graduates in the nine 
county area. In 1975, F.T.E. enrollments are projected 
to be 62% of high school graduates (See Figure 1) 
and in 1980, 68%. The increase in percentage of high 
school graduates accounts for an increase of 5,260 
F.T.E. students. This means that (if the projections 
were correct) while the proportion of eligible high 
school graduates wiU diminish because of the rising 
admission standards, the proportion of eligible stu- 
dents expected to attend will increase.^ While it is 
difficult to accurately foresee what will happen, it is 
quite possible that the actual numbers wiU not exceed 
these projections and may even be somewhat less. 

Sonoma State College is somewhat isolated from the 
more populous areas of the Bay Area, and it is not 
expected that students who live in Santa Clara for 
example should commute to Sonoma to attend college. 
Consequently special Cunsldcration should be made to 
exclude the effect of that- campus on enrollments else- 
where. 

The three State Colleges at Hayward, San Fran- 
cisco and San Jose, taken together, will have grown 
on the average of about 1,500 F.T.E. per year from 
1965 to 1980. If year-round operation reduces the en- 
rollment pressure by 10% in 1980 for these three col- 
leges, in 1981 or 1982 — ^1,500 F.T.E. students in the 
Bay Area would not enroll in a State College. A re- 
duction. of 15% would delay this by about a year. 
Each campus authorized in 1970 or 1971 at previously 
mentioned growth rates would absorb this deficit ca- 
pacity by 500 to 800 students, per campus. 

Table 12 contains a tabulation of the driving time 
and mileage to and from selected points within the 
Bay Area. Table 13 is a comparison of population and 
numbers of high school graduates 1960-1980 for San 
Mateo and Contra Costa eoimties. Needs of both 
counties are considered specifically below. 



TABLE 12 

Mileage and Driving Time To and From Selected Points in 
San Francisco Bay Area 



From 


To 


Driving 

time 

(minuted) 


Number 

miles 


Ran TTronPiom FitAfA 


Walnut Creek 


50 


33 


'WAlniif. OrftcTf 


Hayward 


35 


28 


WAVTUTirH 


San Mateo - 


25 


18 


Sftn TVTatoo 


Jose State 


45 


81 


CitV- - 


San Jose State 


35 


22 


CitV ^ _ 


San Francisco State 


35 


31 











Note: These mileages were logged between the hours of 10 
a.m. and 2 p.m., Wednesday, September 28, 1964. 



•This was also borne out in the 1963 Chancellor’s report on 
the need for new State Colleges. 



TABLE 13 



High School Graduates/ Contra Costa and San Mateo 





lODO 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


Contra Costa 








10,150 


11,100 


High School Graduates 


4.058 


7,475 


9.200 


Population 


432.000 


510,200 


017.700 


736,300 


864,800 


% High School Graduates- 


1*1 


1.5 


1*5 


1*4 


1 *3 


San Mateo 








8.350 


9,075 


High School Graduates 


4.036 


6,775 


7.850 


Population 


449,100 


553,600 


652,200 


756.500 


866.800 


% High School Graduates- 


.9 


1.2 


1.2 


1*1 


1.0 



Source : State Department of Finance. 



San Mateo County. The County of San Mateo 
now has a population of over half a million persons.^ 
The county is expected to grow to over 866,000 per- 
sons by 1980. The 1962-63 rate of change was 4.1%, 
slightly higher than the 3.7% for the state as a whole. 
About ±54 square miles in area, the population den- 
sity of the county is now computed at about 1,000 
persons per square mile. Four principal cities, San 
Mateo, Daly City, Redwood City and South San Fran- 
cisco, include somewhat less than half of the popula- 
tion in the county. 

With its 291,000 acres, it is the third smallest 
county in the state. It is bounded on the west by 55 
miles of coastline, on the east by 34 miles of bayshore 
line, on the north by San Francisco and on the south 
by Santa Clara and Santa Cruz Counties. The major 
topographical feature of the county is the range of 
mountains running north and south, densely wooded 
with redwood and oaks and averaging 1,600 to 2,000 
feet in elevation. About 82% of the land in the county 
is privately owned. The major portion of public land 
is owned by the City and County of San Francisco 
for its water system, airport and golf course. 

The assessed valuation of property in the county 
totals nearly one billion dollars. Per capita income in 
1963 was $3,226 as compared to $2,944 for the state 
as a whole.*^ Manufacturing led all industries in num- 
bers of persons employed in 1960. The number of em- 
ployed civilian residents in all industries in 1960 was 
175,099. This amounted to a percent change of 94.2% 
over 1950. The percent change in the state over the 
same period was only 47.7%. 

The San Mateo County Master Plan, 1962 predicts 
that the number of San Mateo County residents who 
work outside the county will continue to increase, but 
the proportion of the total labor force working outside 
of the county will diminish as employment opportuni- 
ties in the county increases.® Population migration 



♦ San Mateo County Facts avd Figures, a pamphlet prepared 
by the San Mateo County Development Assn., Inc., Buningame, 
California, 1963. . . .o/.® 

6 California Statistical Abstract. 1963. 

« San Mateo County Planning Conmnisslon, Master Plan, 1962, 
OctobCT 9, 1962. In 1962, 33% of the workers were employed in 
Qo n in SSLntSI ClJlFO. CoUnty* 
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will take place primarily into the central and south 
coastal region in the future. 

There are presently two Junior Colleges: (1) Col- 
lege of San Mateo with a full-time enrollment of 3,664 
(total enrollment was 11,747) in the fall of 1963, and 
(2) Menlo College, a private college in Menlo Park 
with a full-time enrollment of 483 students. Money is 
available for two additional campuses of the College 
of San Mateo. Two private four-year institutions are 
in the county, College of Notre Dame in Belmont with 
354 full-time students and St. Patrick’s College in 
Menlo Park with 251 students. 

The number of high school graduates in the spring 
of 1964 was 6,500. It is expected that by 1980 there 
will be 9,075. The college-going rate,, computed by 
comparing the number oi first-time freshmen from 
San Mateo attending all institutions in the state with 
the number of high school graduates for that same 
year, is 629 per 1,000 high school graduates as com- 
pared with the state rate of 559.'^ San Mateo sent 344 
students to the various campuses of the University of 
California in the fall of 1963 as first-time freshmen. 
Of this number, 186 went to the Berkeley campus, 54 
to the Davis campus, 14 to UCLA, 6 to Riverside and 
84 to the Santa Barbara campus. 

San Francisco State College accommodated 207 
first-time freshmen from San Mateo’s high schools in 
the fall of 1963 while San Jose State received 243. 
Two other State Colleges enrolled more than 10 first- 
time freshmen from San Mateo County that year, 
California State Polytechnic College at San Luis 
Obispo with 41 and Chico State College with 24. A 
total of 262 first-time freshmen in the county attended 
some private college, or university campus during the 
fall of 1963. Of these 44 attended Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

Table 12, preceding, shows the travel time from 
various points in the Bay Region to the State Colleges 
in the area. The San Mateo County Development 
.^soeiation lists thr^ee important factors which will 
change the transportation picture in the county and 
will probably accelerate the growth of the area. These 
are: (1) the completion of the East-West Highway 
186, San -Bruno to Pacifica, will provide easier cross 
county travel, and the final planning for the extension 
of 19th Avenue Freeway to the coast will open the 
entire South Coast area for development; (2) a co- 
ordinated eity/county road system will have been 
established by 1980, and (3) full planning and adop- 
tion of a mass transportation system will link the 
county to both th6 San Francisco metropolitan area 
and also to Santa Clara County-San Jose area.® 

’ For a further analysis of the college going rates in all coun- 
ties see T?able VIII in Appendix B. 

» Henry Bostwick, .Jr., San Mateo County Development Asso- 
ciation, Inc. a letter to the Council staff, October 1, 19G4. 



Contra Costa County. Contra Costa hj»d an esti- 
mated population of 468,200 persons in 1963.® The 
county is expected to increase to 864,800 by 1980. 
The rate of change from 1962 to 1963 was 4.6%, al- 
most one percentage point above the state rate of 
change for the same period. The county has '1 34 square 
miles of area with a density of population of .over 
550 persons per square mile. Three cities lying along 
the San Franc'seo and San Pablo Bay — ^Richmond, 
El Cerrito and San Pablo— have a combined popula- 
tion of over 120,000 people. The larger cities east of 
the hills, which divide the county, include Concord 
(population 52,500), Antioch (population 19,800), 
Walnut Creek (population 13,700), and Martinez, 
(population 11,600). 

The following excerpt from the California State 
Development Plan Program summarizes some of the 
economic changes over recent years : 

Heavy industrial expansion along the north 
shore of Contra Costa County occurred in the early 
1950 ’s or before, and employment has been stable 
during the past five years. Those employing over 
1,000 are California and Hawaiian Sugar, Crock- 
ett; U.S. Steel, Pittsburg; Shell Oil, Martinez; 
aud Tidewater Oil, Avon. (U.S. Steel, which 
now employs 3,200-3,700, recently acquiree and 
for expansion to 11,000-14,000 jobs.) Norinern 
and central Contra Costa County industries in 
the 500-1,000 employee bracket are Aerojet-Gen- 
eral Nucleonics, San Ramon ; Crown Zellerbach, 
Antioch; Dow Chemical, Pittsburg; Fibreboard 
Paper Products, Antioch ; and Union Oil, Rodeo. 
Those employing 250-500 persons are Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining, Selby; Johns-Man- 
ville, Pittsburg; Shell Chemical, Pittsburg; and 
Systron-Donner, Concord. Aerojet and Systron- 
Donner are the largest employers among several 
firms that presage the beginning of a space age 
industrial complex in the Concord-Walnut Creek- 
San Ramon area, which is readily accessible both 
to the University at Berkeley and the AEC instal- 
lation at Livermore. Bethlehem Steel Company 
recently bought an 1,800 acre site at Pinole Point 
north of Richmond and is- expected to build a 
steel plant that will create 4,000 jobs. 

The number of employed civilian residents in all 
industries in 1960 was 142,569. This amounted to a 
percent change of 46.1% over 1950. Per capita income 
for 1963 was $2,245 and the assessed valuation ex- 
ceeded $1 billion. 

In a letter to the Council staff, the Contra Costa 
County Director of Planning stated the following with 
respect to future transportation problems and solu- 
tions : 

® Depsirtment of Finance, op. cit. , ^ 

M Livingston and Blayney, Califorma State Department Plan 
Program, Report to the State Office of Planning, Novem.ber 19G8, 
p. 8. , 
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We anticipate that the advent of rapid transit 
service to Contra Costa County Tvill intensify 
and expand residential and commercial develop- 
ment in central Contra Costa. Commute time to 
and from major employment areas in the East 
Bay and San Francisco is expected to be substan- 
tially reduced, thereby enhancing the accessibil- 
ity and desirability of residential areas in the 
central county. 

Completion of the freeway route connecting 
Interstate 80 at Cordelia with San Jose and 
the South Bay via the Martinez-Benicia Bridge 
and central Contra Costa County will enable sub- 
stantial volumes of truck and automobile traffic 
to bypass the congested East Bay, enroute to Sac- 
ramento and points east. This new flow of traffic 
is likely to stimulate highway oriented commer- 
cial development in the central county. 

Two Junior Colleges — Contra Costa College in San 
Pablo and Diablo Valley Collage in Concord — en- 
rolled a total of 4,466 full-time students in 1963. Total 
enrollment exceeded 11,000 that year. Two private 
institutions of higher education in the county are St. 
Mary’s College in Moraga Valley enrolling 862 full- 
time students and Western Baptist College (a Bible 
College) lu El Cerrito with 155 students. Other Junior 
Colleges are being contemplated in the vicinities of 
Danville, El Cerrito, Richmond and Antioch.' 

The number of high school graduates in the spring 
of 1964 was 7,300. It is expected that by 1980 there 
will be 11,000. The college-going rate, computed in 
the same manner as was done for San Mateo County 
by comparing the number of first-time freshmen 
from Contra Costa attending all institutions in the 
state with the number of high school graduates for 
that same year, is 580 per 1,000 high school graduates. 
(Again, the state rate for 1963 was 559.) 

Contra Costa sent 404 students to the various cam- 
puses of the University of California in the fall of 
1963 as first-time freshmen. Of this number, 222 
went to the Berkeley campus, 109 to the Davis 
campus, 12 to UCLA, 5 to Riverside and 56 to Santa 
Barbara. 

The distribution of high school graduates in 1963 
to the various State Colleges in the state as first-time 
freshmen was as follows : 



Hayward . 


13 


San Diego 


5 


Cal. Poly., K.V. 


3 


Sonoma 


1 


Chico 


67 


Cal. Poly., S.L.0 


63 


Fresno 


- - 36 


San Fernando 


. - 2 


Humboldt 


14 


San Francisco _ 


— 116 


Long Beach 


1 


San Jose 


— 91 


Sacramento 


22 







There were 184 first-time freshmen from Contra Costa 
attending private colleges in the state in the fall of 
1963. 



Thomas Q, Heaton, Director of Planning, Contra Costa 
County, a letter to the Council staff dated October 6, 1964. 
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The Los AngeJes Area CompU~A 

The Los Angeles Area complex as defined for this 
study consists of the counties o.f Los Angeles, Ven- 
tura, San Bernardino, Riverside and Orange. The map 
following shows the location of each of the existing 
State Colleges w.Ith the area encompassed by a radius 
of twenty miles from each campus center. The esti- 
mated popuiallon for these counties in 1963 was 
8,773,900 or about 49.6% of the total population in 
California, This proportion is expected to be about 
the same in 19S0. 

Seventy insfcituti<jns of higher education accommo- 
dated 149,936 fisJi-time students during the fall of 
1963 within this complex. Table 14 projects the full- 
time enrollments of the existing institutions in the 
area by segment to the year 1980. The full-time higher 
education enrollments in the Los Angeles complex 
were 45.6% of the total enrollments of the state, in- 
dicating perhaps that the opportunity for higher edu- 
cation is greater in the Bay Area than in Los Angeles 
or perhaps that the college-going rate among high 
school graduates is higher in the former, or that both 
factors are operative. 



TABLE 14 

Full-time Enrollment Prejeetlens, Existing ILes Angeles Area 
Colleges ond Universities 





1963 


1965 


1970 


1976 


1980 


Junior Colleges 


65,630 


86,876 


108,726 


136,176 


154,400 


State Colleges 


25,476 


32,175 


51,725 


68,100 


87,050 


Univerwty of Califomia 












Campuses 


24,321 


31,300 


40,976 


47,950 


68,926 


Private institutions 


34,610 


36,476 


42,876 


48,000 


62,400 




149,936 


186,825 


244,300 


300,2^ 


362,776 



Table 15 shows the projected annual F.T.E. en- 
rollments (8 a.m. — 5 p.m.) in the State Colleges of 
Los Angelesi Area complex to 1980. By that year, 
without considering the effect of year-round use of 
facilities, Long Beach State College will have just 
reached its ceiling enrollment capacity and Los An- 
geles State College will have exceeded its ultimate 
capacity (16,800 F.T.E.) by about 2,000 F.T.E. Year- 
round use of facilities will delay the time when these 
two institutions will reach their maximum enroll- 
ments to a date beyond 1980. 

In 1964, .T.E. enrollments in the State Colleges in 
the Los Angeles Area were 27.5% of the high school 
graduates in contrast with 55% in the Bay Area. 
Projected enrollments anticipate that the percent will 
rise to 51% in 1980. 

Enrollments in the seven State Colleges of the five- 
county Los Angeles Area Complex are expected to 

“Based on a total population computed at 17,676,000 in July 
1963. 
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grow at the rate of somewhat less than 5,000 F.T.E. 
per year to 1980. (See Table 15.) Should this rate 
continue, deficit capacity will not begin to occur until 
approximately 1987. 



TABLE 15 



Profected Annual Full-time Equivalents, 8 A.M.-5 P.M., State 
Colleges in l.os Angeles Area Complex, 19' 5-66 to 1980-81 





19G4-65 


10/0-n 


1975-76 


1980-81* 


Enroll- 

ment 

Ceiling 


Fullerton 


2,210 


6,200 


9,570 


14,772 


20,000 


Kellogg-Voorhis 


4,100 


6,310 


8,210 


10,682 


20,000 


Long Beach 


9,100 


13,620 


16,580 


20,183 

t(183) 


20,000 


Los Angeles 


8,500 


12,860 


15,600 


16,800 

t(2,124) 


16,800 


Verdes 




3,600 

2,990 

9,610 


6,530 

5,040 

11,700 


11,845 


20,000 


San Bernardino 




8,496 

14,244 


20,000 

20,000 


San Fernando Valley 


6,390 




30,210 


55,190 


73,230 


99,146 


136,800 



• Fxtrapolated. 

t Eliminated with year-round use. 



Table 16 contains a tabulation of the driving time 
and mileage to and from selettcd points within the 
Los Angeles complex. 



TABLE 16 



Mileage and Driving Time To and From Selected Points in 
Five County Los Angeles Complex 



PVom 


To 


Driving 

time 

(minutes) 


Number 

of 

miles 


Ventura 


San Fernando Valley State 








College 


58 


56.9 


San Fernando Valley State 


Glendale-Burbank Area 






College 


( Vf*n\eda St. at Hwy. 99) 


29 


23.0 


Glendale-Burbank Area 


Los Aiigeles State College.— 


17 


13.2 


(Alameda St. and Hwy. 








99) 








Los Angeles State College... 


Cal. Poly at KV. 


22 


20.9 


Cal Poly at K.V. 


Riverside (Main at Hwy. 








395) 


31 


28.6 


Riverside (Main St. at Hwy. 


San Bernardino State Col- 






305) 


lege (new site Kendall 








and Morgan) 


21 


16.3 



NOTE : These mileages were logged between the hours of 10 
a,m. and 7 p.m. on Monday, October 19, 1964. 



Glendale-Grififith Park Area. In listing the five 
areas which the Master Plan required be studied by 
the co-ordinating agency “before considering the 
jippd for new state pollewi? in any other areas of the 
state one such area was described as the “Los 

Angeles-Long Beach Metropolitan Area, Griffith Park- 
Glendale Aueinity.’’ That area appears as Area III 
on the map of Los Angeles County High School Dis- 
tricts shown following. 

In his testimony on September 15, 1964, before the 
Council’s Committee on Physical Facilities, Louis K. 
Now’ell, Councilman from the First District, City of 
Los Angeles, presented the following growth expecta- 
tions for the area : 

The present population of this East Valley Study 
Area is estimated to be 524,811 with a projected popu- 
lation >1 595,000 ill 1970 and 708,000 in 1980. 

The population table shown at the bottom of this 
page indicates past growth and probable future 
growth in the East Valley Area. 

Since this area is only a portion of the entire 
county of Los Angeles it is difficult to obtain certain 
economic data on a comparable basis with other coun- 
ties in the state. However, the foUowi'ig appears per- 
tinent : 

The Monthly Summary of Business Conditions in 
Southern California stated in its September 1964 pub- 
lication that : 



Los Angeles County, gaining almost 150,000 new 
residents, has accounted for nearly 40 percent of 
the 14-eounty area growth in the past year. It is the 
focal point of Southern California, and has been 
gaining in population through natural increase and 
in-migration almost equally. Much of the county’s 
growth is taking place in the outlying areas. At the 
same time, its high degree of urbanization, and the 
declining availability of land for residential and in- 
dustrial purposes, has sparked the population 
growth and economic expansion of adjacent coun- 
ties. 



An indication as to wheie a large part of the growth 
has recently taken place in Los Angeles County is 
given in a recent report : 



’3 Security First National Bank, Research Department, Sep- 
tember 1, 1964. 

Population Estimate l)y Statistical Areas, City of Los An- 
geles, Bulletin 1961-3, July 1, 1961. 





1950 


1960 


1964 


1970 


1980 


Los Angeles City (portion)-. 


159,435 


262,260 


288,600 


338,000 


424,000 


Los Angeles County (portion)^ 


5,000 


8,500 


10,100 


‘ 11,000 


12,000 


Burbank _ 


78,577 


90,155 


95,000 


102,000 


107,000 


Glendale (portion) 


95,702 


119,442 


130,511 


144,000 


165,000 


Total _ 


338,714 


480,357 


524,811 


595,000 


708,000 



O 

me. 
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1. Alhambro City High 

2. Antelope Valley Joint Union 

3. Arcadia Unified 

4. Baldwin Park Unified 

5. Bellflower Unified 

6. Beverly Hills Unified 

7. Bonita Unified 

8. Burbank Unified 

9. Centinela Valley Union 

10. Charter Oak Unified 
11* Citrus Union 

12. Claremont Unified 

13. ' Compton Union 

14. Covina-Valley Unified 

15. Culver Gty Unified 



16. Downey Unified 

17. Duarte Unified 

18. El Monte Union 

19. El Segundo Unified 

20. Excelsior Union 
21* Glendale Unified 

22. Glendora Unified > 

23. Inglewood Unified 

24. La Canada Unified 

25. La Puento Union 

26. Long Beach Unified 

27. Los Angeles City High 

28. Lynwood Unified ' ^ 

29. Monrovia Unified 

30. Montebello Unified 



31. Paramount Unified 

32. Pasadena Unified 

33. Pomona Unified 
34^ San Marino Unified 

35. Santa Monicq Unified 

36. South Bay Union 

37. South Pasadena Unified 

38. temple City Unified 

39. Torrance Unified 

40. West Covina Unified 

41. Whittier Union 

42. Wm. S. Hart Union 

43. Ronchito Unified 



Preoqred by the Office af Institutional Research. Chancellor's Office, California State Colleges Board of Trustees, Inglevtuod, California, 1963. 
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In conformance with the established trend, the 
San Fernando Valley accounted for the major por- 
tion of the City’s pop’ilation growth. An estimated 
7,000 new residents during the second quarter of 
the year swelled the Valley population total to 778,- 
000 persons. 

Higher education opportunities for the Glendale- 
Griffith Park area are substantially those outlined 
previously for the Los Angeles Area complex — ^71 of 
the 97 institutions in the five county Los Angeles 
complex are within Los Angeles County alone; of 
these several are adjacent or within the San Fernando 
Valley area. 

Ventura County. The county of Ventura had a 
population of 252,600 persons in 1963, with 738,000 
expected by 1980. The 1962-63 rate of change was 
7.6%, considerably higher th n the state average in- 
crease of 3.7%. The county encompasses 1851 square 
miles and the density of population was 136.5 persons 
per square miles in 1963. The cities of Fillmore, Ojai, 
Oxnard, Port Hueneme, Ventura and Santa Paula 
contribute about half of the population of the county 
within their city limits. The population is distributed 
as follows by planning areas : 



Planning Area 


PopiL 


‘^on 


Population Increase 


April 1960 


April 1964 


Niunber 


Percent 


CMnarillo 


17,270 


22,579 


5,309 


30.7 


Conejo-Coastal 


9,941 


27,001 


17.060 


171.6 


FiUmore-Piru 


8,755 


9,310 


555 


6.3 


Lot Padres 


309 


324 


15 


4.9 


Moorpark 


4,013 


4,895 


882 


22.0 


Oiai 


15,288 


18,769 


3,481 


22.8 


Uznard - 


72,277 


97,885 


25,608 


35.4 


Conta Paula 


16,905 


18,780 


1,875 


11.1 


Siroi 


8,110 


32,491 


24,381 


300.6 


Ventura 


46,270 


56,241 


9,971 


21.5 


Totals 


199, 13S 


288,275 


89,137 


44.8 



(Source; U.S. Bureau of Census^ 1960 and Ventura County 
Planning Department) 



li^ describing the geographical make up of the 
county the study reported the following : 

Ventura County involves two roughly equal sec- 
tions — a northern area consists of rugged, and in 
many parts inaccessible mountain country, and a 
southern area of fertile valle 3 rs and low plains. The 
southern area represents the urban center of the 
County. V population of the northern area, be- 
cause of the rugged mountain terrain, is limited; in 
the southern section, however, the topography of 
the land lends itself to enormous utilization as a 
major population center. 

Ventura County State College Committee, A Ventura County 
State College Operational in 1970, a report submitted to the 
Physical Facilities Committee of the Coordinating Council, Sep- 
tember 15, 1964. 



One added factor may be of interest. If we draw 
a line bisecting tie County from east to Santa 
Paula to east of Camarillo we now find that ap- 
proximately 75% of our population live west of this 
line and more than 40 miles from the present San 
Fernando Valley State College. In 1985, the Ven- 
tura County Planning Department estimates that 
62% of the population will still live west of this 
line.^® 



The assessed valuation for the entire county for the 
year 1963-64 was nearly $600,000,000. Per capita in- 
come for 1963 was $2,225, somewh lower than the 
average for the state. Over 68,200 persons were em- 
ployed in the county in all industries in 1960 with 
the greatest numbers in agriculture, trade and gov- 
ernment.^"^ 

The one Junior College in the county is Ventura 
College with a full-time enrollment of 1,921 students 
and a total enrollment of 5,156 and located in the city 
of Ventura. Two private four-year institutions in the 
county are California Lutheran College in Thousand 
Oaks with an enrollment of 537 full-time students, 
and St. John’s College in Camarillo with a full-time 
enrollment in 1963 of 358. 

The number of high school graduates in the spring 
of 1964 was 3,200 and it is expected that bj 1980 there 
will be 12,750. The college-going rate, computed by 
comparing the number of first-time freshmen from 
Ventura County attending all institutions in the state 
with the number of high school graduates for the same 
year is 547 per 1,000 high school graduates, slightly 
lower than the State average of 559. 

Ventura sent 105 students to the various campuses 
of the University of California in the fall of 1863 as 
first-time freshmen. Of this number, 21 attended the 
Berkeley campus, 6 went to Davis, 26 to UCLA, 2 
went t«D Riverside and 50 attended Santa Barbara. 
The distribution of first-time freshmen from Ventura 
to the State Colleges is as follows: 



Cal. Poly K.V. 

Chico 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Long Beach — 
Los Angeles — 
Sacramento — 



6 San Diego 6 

4 Sonoma 1 

6 Cal. Poly., S.L.0 28 

2 San Fernando 10 

5 San Francisco 2 

1 San Jose 10 

1 



Kem County. Kern County had a population of 
312,900 persons as of July 1963. The county is ex- 
pected to grow to nearly 457,000 by 1980. The 1962-63 
rate of change was 2.0% as compared to the state rate 
of 3.7%. The area of Kem is 8,152 square miles, the 
density of population 38.4 persons per square mile. 
The county is the third largest in the state and lies at 
the southern end of the San Joaquin Valley, the 
Teehaehapis making up the southern boundary of the 

I’ Ventura County Economic Development Association. Ven- 
tura County, California 196i Factual Analysis, Ventura, 1964. 
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county. The two largest cities are Bakersfield with 
more than 160,000 people and Delano with a popula- 
tion somewhat larger than 11,000. 

Four transcontinental highways cross Kem County, 
U.S. 99 running north and south through Bakersfield, 
TJ.S. 466 Barstow westward to Paso Bobles, via Mo- 
jave and Bakersfield, TJ.S. 6 from Los Angles through 
Rosamond and Mojave to points north in the Sierra 
Mountains, and TJ.S. 399 from Ventura on the Pacific 
Coast through Maricopa and Taft to Greenfield which 
lies seven miles south of Bakersfield. 

The assessed valuation of the county in 1963-64 was 
nearly $800,000,000 and the per capita income, $2,333 
which may be compared to $2,944 in the state. Em- 
ployment in the county for various categories of in- 
dustry in 1961 was: mining, 6,921 persons employed; 
manufacturing, 6,281; construction, 4,338; utilities, 
4,061; trade, 16,516; finance, 2,332; service, 2021; 
other, 1,940.^® 

There are no four-year institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Kern County. There are two Junior Colleges, 
Bakersfield College with a 1963 full-time enrollment 
of 2,667 and a total enrollment of 5,631 and Taft Col- 
lege in Taft with a 1963 full-time enrollment of 343 
and a total enrollment of 567. The Off-Campus Center 
of Fresno State College located in Bakersfield enrolled 
146 full-time students in programs in teacher educa- 
tion (total enrollment was 500) in the fall of 1963. 

The college-going rate, computed by comparing the 
number of first-time freshmen from Kem County 
attending all institutions in the state with the number 
of high school graduates for that same year, is 535 per 
1,000 high school graduates as compared with the state 
rate of 559 per 1,000 for 1963. 

Kern County sent 73 students as first-time fresh- 
men to the various campuses of the University of 
California in the fall of 1963. Of these, 24 went to 
Berkeley, 8 attended Davis, 9 enrolled at UCLA, 7 at 
Riverside and 25 at Santa Barbara. 

Distribution of first-time freshmen from Kern 
County to the State Colleges during the fall of 1963 
was as follows : 



Hayward 1 

Cal. Poly., K.V 3 

Chico 3 

Fresno 12 

Long Beach 6 

TjOS Angeles 1 



Sacramento 4 

San Diego 8 

Cal. Poly, S.L.0 42 

San Fernando 2 

San Francisco 4 

San Jose 14 



The preceding sections have reviewed the situation 
by selected geographic areas. In canvassing the entire 
state, county by county, the only counties with popu- 
lous areas lying outside the 20 mile radii of the State 
Colleges are Santa Barbara and Monterey Counties. 
The projected number of high school graduates in 
these counties plus the proximity of a University 



MKem County Board of Trade, An Economic Survey, a report 
complied by the Economic Deve^pment and Research Depart- 
ment of the California State Chamber of Commerce, Bakersfield, 
California, 19S1. ' • 



campus indicate that neither presently has as pressing 
needs for additional State Colleges as have the five 
above mentioned areas. 



Student Mobility 

The term “student mobility” as used in the context 
of this report is meant to connote the degree to which 
students attend colleges outside of the area in which 
they normally make their residence. A difficulty in 
measuring student mobility lies in the practice of 
many students (especially graduate students and 
often transfer students) of establishing residence near 
the location of the campus they are attending. (Tables 
have been prepared to show the distribution of first- 
time freshmen from high schools in each county in the 
state to the State Colleges and the campuses of the 
University for the fall of 1963, see Tables VI and VII 
in Appendix B.) 

Student mobility is a function of several hard-to- 
measure variables. Three prominent ones are: (1) stu- 
dents often want to attend a college campus away 
from parental and home-town environment; (2) some 
colleges have specialized programs which attract stu- 
dents on a statewide basis, and (3) the older State 
College and University campuses sometimes are seen 
as offering more prestige than newer ones. 

An examination of the permanent residences of 
first-time freshmen shows that the county in which 
the college is located contributes the greatest number 
of students, as is to be expected. The colleges which 
draw the largest proportion of their first-time fresh- 
men from counties other than the county where they 
are located are: (1) California Pol 3 rteehnie College 
at San Luis Obispo— about 90% from other counties; 
(2) San Francisco — over 70% from other counties, 
most of them being from Contra Costa, Alameda and 
San Mateo counties, and (3) Chico with over 70% 
from other counties. Los Angeles continues to send 
many first-time freshmen to nearly all State College 
campuses. It is interesting to note, however, that the 
four State Colleges within the county of Los Angeles 
draw only about 14% of their first-time freshmen 
from other counties. (See Table VI, Appendix B) 

In the fall of 1963 there were 638 undergraduate 
students from the various campuses of the University 
of California who transferred to one of the State Col- 
leges. In addition to these students, 10,796 students 
transferred from the Junior Colleges in the state and 
794 from the private colleges in the state. Out-of- 
state transfers totaled 2,174 and transfers within the 
segment itself totaled 1,230.^® 

Student mobility does not appear to be a function 
of unique programs, though a comprehensive study 
on the subject has yet to be made. A preliminary 
study of the matter was recently made by Robert 



w Department of Finance, Sources of 
Students, Regular and FulUTime, xtall 
port dated June 9, 1964. * , I 



Transfer Undergraduate 
196S, an unpublished re- 



Berdahl for the Council. In hic report, Dr. Berdahl 
stated : 

. . . When it comes time to redirect students 
to other campuses within the segments, neither 
the University at Berkeley nor the State Colleges 
at San Francisco or San Jose will experience 
major difficulty in marshalling the requisite num- 
bers of students from among those unbound by 
considerations of specialized currieulums. Pre- 
■ sumably this will later hold true for other cam- 
puses when they are faced with overcrowding 
problems.^® 

If students were completely mobile, unused capac- 
ity at any State College would be available to any 
eligible student in the state. However, every State 
College but one draws more first-time freshmen from 
the county of its location than from any other county. 
Ten out of fifteen State Colleges attract a majority 
of their first time freshmen from the counties where 
they are located. Thus, when a State College is close 
at hand, most students tend to enroll in it rather 
than to attend elsewhere. In this report, students are 
considered to be mobile when distances and travel 
times to a college are not excessive. 

Potential Fall Term Enrollments in Possible 
New Locations 

Potential fall term enrollments for possible new 
State Colleges if located in the areas discussed above 
may be estimated. Table 17 shows the potential en- 
rollment in 1980 in colleges that might be established 
in the five areas. Contra Costa, San Mateo, Ventura, 
Kern and Los Angeles in the vicinity of Glendale- 
Burbank if opened in 1970. (These potential enroll- 
ments were developed by up-dating the California 
State Colleges’ Study on Need f^or Additional State 
Colleges data and using the college-going rates and 
enrollment drawing areas as defined in that study.^^) 

TABLE 17 



Fall Term Enrollment Pro{ections for Possible New State 
Colleges After an Initial Ten-year Period of Development, 

1980-81 * 



College location 


Full-time fall 
term enrollments 
1980 


_____ B B w B — w M M M w _ 


7,700 


TTpm — 


3,820 


Anffftlpq fGlendale-Griffith Park area) - 


8,800 




7,860 




0,010 





• This table does not Indicate priority of need, nor does it 
include the effect of possible new instructions on e.xlstlng ones. 



*> Specialized Currieulums and the Diversion and Redirection 
of students, a report prepared ior the Council, No. 1010, June 
1964. 

*iMay 1. 1963. The high school graduates and the college- 
going rates used to compute the potential enrollment can be 
found in Table IK, Appendix C and Table VlII, Appendix B. 



Essentially the method u.sed designates the county 
where the possible new campus is to be located as the 
primary enrollment zone with the eoUege-going rate 
derived from the experience at other colleges in the 
system. Secondary enrollment zones consist of those 
counties contiguous with the primary 2 one and which 
can be expected to contribute students to the new 
campus but in much lesser proportioi*. The state as 
a whole is considered a tertiary zore with a still 
smaller rate applied.^^ 

Any one of the five areas, according to these pro- 
jections, could support a new State College meeting 
minimum .. *rollments in Table 1. These campuses 
could be expected to grow with comparatively equal 
rapidity with the exception of Kern County, where 
there is considerably more isolation as well as fewer 
potential enrollments. However, it should be noted 
that, while today San Mateo County has somewhat 
more than 40,000 persons than does Contra Costa 
County this lead is expected to drop to 2,000 in 1980 
and according to a recent U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Study, Contra Costa, in the yfja^r 2020 with a 
population of 2,120,000 will exceed that of San Mateo 
(with an esqieeted population then of 1,750,000) by 
370,000 people.-^ The number of high school gradu- 
ates in 1980 will be about 2,000 greater in Contra 
Costa County than in San Mateo. (See Table 13). 

The Effect of New State Colleges on Existing En- 
rollments. A new State College in any one of the 
five areas studied in this report would reduce the en- 
rollments in other institutions, especially those in the 
neighboring areas. Using the college-going rates em- 
ployed by the Office of the Chancellor of the State 
College Board of Trustees and up-dating the basic 
data, estimates were made as to the numbers of stu- 
dents who would be diverted away from certain of 
the existing State Colleges if new campuses were 
placed ill three metropolitan areas. Contra Costa, San 
Mateo and the Glendale-Burbank area. The method 
used in determining these estimates can be found by 
examining Tables XI, XII, and XIII in Appendix B. 

A new State College campus in Contra Costa open- 
ing in 1970 could reduce enrollments in 1980 in Hay- 
ward by 1,277 students, in San Francisco by 1,27? 
students, in San Jese by 599 students and all other 
State Colleges by 1,232 students. A new State College 
in the Glendale-Burbank area opening in 1970 could 
by 1980 reduce the enrollments in the following eol- 

22 Exceptions to these definitions of primary and secondary 
zones had to be made for Ventura and Los Angeles counties. 
The listings of counties making up the various zones along with 
the expected high school graduates in the zones can be found in 
Table IX of Appendix B. The method used in computing the 
potential enrollments for possible new campuses presents itself 
in Table X of the Appendix B. It should be noted that any new 
carnpus would naturally tend to reduce enrollments at neighbor- 
ing institutions and that this method of computing potential 
enrollment does not take into consideration the presence or lack 
of other colleges in the area. 

s»U.S. Department cf Commerce, Future Development of the 
San Francisco Bap Aica, 1960-2020, a report prepared for the 
U.S. Ar my Engineer District, San Francisco, December 1959. 



leges by the various amounts as stated: California 
Polytechnic CoUegj (K.V.) 449, Long Beach 449, Los 
Angeles 3,143, Sfn Fernando Valley 1,347, Palos 
Verdes 898, and all other State Colleges 449. 

By projecting- Ventura’s students attending San 
Fernando Valley State College to 1980 at the same 



rate that the high school graduates are increasing, 
about 1,600 students could be expected to be diverted 
from that campus by 1980 if a new one were to open 
in Ventura in 1970. No estimates were made relative 
to the effect a new campus in Kern County would 
have on other areas due to its isolation. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE NEED FOR ADDITIONAL UNIVERSITY CAMPUSES 



The nine campuses of the University of California 
including the San Francisco Medical Center are 
shown in Table 18. Other University facilities include 
Hastings College of Law, the Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratories at Berkeley and Livermore, the astron- 
omy laboratories at Mt. Hamilton and Hat Creek, the 
ships and ship-operating base facilities at Point Loma 
near San Diego, off-campus University Extension 
facilities in San Francisco and Los Angeles, agricul- 
tural field stations in 15 different counties plus other 
field stations throughout the State. 

University Enrollment Patterns 

The University enrolled 37,717 full-time students 

''%5 and by 1963 steady growth resulted in enroll- 
ments exceeding 61,000. Projections to 1980 show that 
systemwide there should be over 151,000 full-time stu- 
dents taldng 12 or more units. A comparison of full- 
time enrollments in 1955 with the number of high 
school graduates for that year shows that enrollments 
were about 41% of high school graduates. The pro- 
jections for 1980 show a similar proportion. 

A comparison of the University’s share of the total 
full-time enrollments in all four segments in the state 
shows that about 21% of the students attended the 
University in 1955, 18.6'% in 1963 and 20% is ex- 
pected in 1980. Thus it can be seen that there is a 
relative consistency in the relationship between the 



state’s total pool of potential students and the num- 
bers expected at the University in the coming years. 

Table 18 shows the projections of full-time students 
(on a two semester basis) at the nine University 
campuses to 1980. If the ratio of University students 
to aU of California’s students holds firm, as is ex- 
pected in these projections, so that no more than the 
151,800 full-time students will be attending the Uni- 
versity, the distribution of these students in 1980 
among the campuses of the University will be as indi- 
cated in Table 18.^ Both the campuses at Irvine and 
at San Diego, according to the projections, will be 
approaching their maximum enrollment eapa'»Hies by 
1980. 



The Effect of Year-round Operation. University 
of California officials developed a tentative projection 
of students to 1975-76 on June 10, 1964, based on 
fotir term enrollments rather than the traditional two 
terms. Table XIV, Appendix B, includes a summary 
of these projections. The assumptions underlying 
these estimates contained in the June 10, 1904, mem- 
orandum from the President’s office to the chief cam- 
pus officers are as follows : 

These estimates are based on the same ^‘status 
quo” enrollment estimates which underlie the ‘‘Es- 



11 anouiu also oe notea tnat the projections in Table IS are 
for two-term years, not for the anticipated four-quarter, year- 
round cale.ndar The statistics are presented in this manner first 
so that comparisons with previous trends can be made. 



TABLE 18 

Actual and Proieeted FuIUtlme Student Fall Term Enrollments 
University of California, per Year, 1961-1980 

(Based on a Twa-term Calendar) 



1961. 

1962. 

1963. 

1964. 

1965. 

1966. 

1967. 

1968. 

1969. 

1970. 

1971. 

1972. 

1973. 

1974. 
1976. 
1980. 



Year 



Total 



Berkeley 



Davis 



Los Angeles 



Riverside 



S. F. 

Medical 



Santa 

Barbara 



Irvine 



San Diego 



Santa Cruz 



53,761 


23,605 


58,005 


24,968 


64,001 


26,632 


71,222 


27,421 


78,025 


27,500 


85,825 


27,500 


91,550 


27,500 


96,350 


27,600 


100,825 


27,500 


105,15b 


27,500 


108.700 


27,500 


112,675 


27,500 


116,775 


27,500 


121,200 


27,500 


125,300 


27,500 


151,800 


27,500 





18,676 




19,987 




21,696 


6,444 


23,690 


7,100 


26,250 


8,300 


27,500 


9,275 


27,500 


9.850 


27,500 


10,800 


27,500 


11,800 


27,500 


12,400 


27,500 


13,050 


27,500 


13,676 


27,500 


14,476 


27,600 


15,000 


27,500 


15,000 


27,500 



1,963 

2,158 

2,625 

3,109 

4,225 

5,425 

6,600 

7,500 

8,100 

8,525 

9,025 

9|500 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 



1,885 


4,041 




1,945 


4,706 




2,002 


5,858 




2,120 


7,879 




2,100 


8,650 


825 


2,200 


9,875 


1,875 


2,275 


11,200 


2.625 


2,350 


12,400 


3,325 


2,475 


12,650 


4,175 


2,525 


12,950 


4,950 


2,550 


13,476 


5,675 


2,550 


14,125 


6,525 


2,575 


14|800 


7,525 


2.575 


15,000 


8,925 


2,600 


15,000 


10,450 


2,650 


15,000 


21|4S6 



150 

200 

283 

559 

1,125 

2,025 

2.775 

3,300 

4,175 

5,350 

6,100 

6,950 

7,750 

8,900 

10,050 

19|176 



250 

1,125 

1,900 

2,625 

3.450 
4.050 
4,475 
4,975 

5.450 
6,325 
7,200 

13,550 



NOTE : 1. Source : California State Department of Finance. 

2. Bold fibres are those just preceding the ceiling enrollments for the institution. 

3. Projections assume diversion of lower division students to junior colleges as provided in the Master Plan 
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timates of Two Term Enrollments, April 1964.” 
These Four Term estimates also reflect: 



/•* \ 
KJ-J 



( 2 ) 



Limitation of total lower division enrollment 
on all campuses combined, so that the same 
number of students is redirected outside the 
System as would have been so redirected under 
Two Term C'peration in order to achieve a 
ratio of lower division to upper division stu- 
dents of 4'3 :54 in 1969 and 40 :60 in 1975. (The 
April !L964 tvro term estimates did not achieve 
46 :54 until 1970.) 

Implementation of year-round operation in ac- 
cordance w^th the plan outlined in the Univer- 
sity Bulletin in July 1, 1963. In the absence of 
definite assurances of sufficient air conditioning 
at Davis or Eiverside, estimates for these cam- 
puses sho'^7 no summer term enrollments. 



(3) A somewhat arbitrary set of assumptions with 
respect to the pattern of attendance; these 
assumptions were necessary in order to develop 
term by term projections under year-round 
operation. They may need to be modified as 
additional information becomes available. 



Projections based on four terms show that the fall 
1975 enrollment for the system is 116,150 instead of 
the 125,300 projected for the two terms. In view of 
this, Santa Barbara should be delayed in reaching its 
ceiling fall term enrollments to 1976, rather than 
1973. Similar delays appear likely to occur at the 
Irvine and San Diego campuses. 



Identifying Area Needs for University Campuses 

Taking into account well defined policies of redi- 
rection of students within the University system and 
conscientious implemenv..uion of such policies, it seems 
most reasonable to relate the projected needs for 
University services and facilities to the overall Uni- 
versity system on a statewide basis. 

However, in tepns of viewing areas of the state to 
estimate potentiaus for future campuses when such 
are needed, it is Ulso desirable to examine these poten- 
tials in terms ofi broad general areas. As indicated 
earlier, the Master Plan specified that, in 1965 and 
again where applicable in 1970, careful studies be 
made by the coordinating agency of the need for ad- 
ditional university facilities in the San Joaquin Valley 
and the Los Angeles area. Furthermore in a letter of 
February 6, 1964, the President of the University has 
asked that the San Gabriel-Puente Hills area be ex- 
amined and studies also be made of the upper Sacra- 
mento Valley area and the north San Francisco Bay 
Area in the vicinity of Marin and Sonoma counties. 

At its November 10, 1964, meeting, the Coordinat- 
ing Council instructed its staff ‘ ‘ to include considera- 
tion of an institution in the San Joaquin Valley 
offering agricultural extension services and graduate 



work m the health professions and in agriculture and 
only offerings related thereto, with the understanding 
that the staff also consider related offerings in nearby 
institutions. ’ ’ ^ 

"While at the present time the University serves the 
state as a whole. University campuses enroll first-time 
entering freshmen at rates that decline in relation to 
geographic remoteness. Accordingly, the state, for 
purposes of this study, has been divided into five 
broad areas as illustrated in the following map. 

Analysis of zonal rates for total areas ia terms of 
the 1961-63 experience of the campuses at Davis, 
Santa Barbara, Kiverside, Berkeley and Los Angeles 
is presented in Table XV, Appendix B, which shows 
declining rates for each campus in terms of the fol- 
lowing zones : county of location, contiguous counties, 
other area counties, and all other counties of the state. 

This area approach furnishes a basis for projecting 
enrollment potentials for future University campuses 
for the year 1980. 

The following sections relate (1) projected enroll- 
ments to planned capacities on a statewide basis, (2) 
area eharaet* risties, including number of higher edu- 
cational institutions, university rates of first-time 
entering freshmen as compared to high school grad- 
uates, total rates for all institutions, the number of 
institutions, the 1980 projected high school graduates, 
1980 population projections and per capita income, 
and (3) enrollraent projections for assumed new 
campuses as of 1980 utilizing the area approach.® 

Projected Pall Term Enrollments and Planned 
Capacities 

The relation of system-wide projected fall term 
enrollments by areas for 1980 to ultimate planned 
capacities is as follows : 

Planned Capacity Projected Fall Term Enrollments 

177,500 149,150 

The figures above exclude the San Francisco Med- 
ical Center with a planned capacity of 7,500 and an 
estimated enrollment of 2,650 by 1980. 

Applying the factor of a 10% reduction in fall term 
enrollment potei I to account for year-round opera- 
tion, the total reii lOnship for the University in 1980 
would be : 

, Projected Fall Term Enrollment 

Planned Capacity — 10% for Year-round Operation 

177,500 134,235 

This ,^xfferenee of 43,000 students results from the 
above calculation, and is estimated to be an amount 
that the established plant expanded to accept 5,000 

’See Coordinating Council for Higher Education, Minutes of 
the Meeting, November 10, 1964. 

® It should be noted here that each local sub-area seeking the 
establishment of a University campus within the five general 
areas cited above has submitted detailed information on its 
present and projected characteristics, ranging from climatic to 
socio-economic conditions to the Council and its staff* Since these 
data and aspirations have been presented orally and are in 
hand, it does not appear necessary to repeat them in this report. 
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additional students per year ■will accommodate by the 
year 1989. 

Ho"wever, lead time to develop ne"w campuses and 
to bring them to reasonable enrollment potentials 
must be considered. The projections for the ne"w cam- 
puses at Santa Cruz and Irvine indicate that it -will 
take ten years from the date students are first ad- 
mitted to achieve the enrollments of 10,450 at Irvine 
by 1975, similarly, it will take 10 years to reach 7,200 
at Santa Cruz, according to State Department of 
Pinance projections. 

Characteristics of the Five Areas 

Area 1. This area including the upper Sacra- 
mento Valley and adjacent northern counties has a 
1980 projected population of some 775,000 comprising 
2.7% of the .state s total projected population. 1961 
per capita personal income was $2,295 for the area 
and was slightly above that of Area 3, the lowest of 
the five areas (the state average was -$2,771). There 
were 6,063 high '?.chool graduates in 1963 or 3.5% of 
the state’s total. By 1980 these are projected to be 
9,300 or 2.5% of the state’s total. 

While there is no university or private four-year 
institution in the area, it contains two State Colleges 
and four public Junior Colleges. The University-going 
rate of first-time entering freshmen per 1000 area 
public high school graduates was 28.2 in 1963, and was 
exceeded by all other areas but Area 3. The 1963 rate 
for this area to all California colleges and universities 
was 470 per 1000 high school graduates.^ 

Area 2. The northern California metropolitan 
area stretches from the Pacific Ocean to the Nevada 
border and contains the San Francisco metropolitan 
complex and that of Sacramento. The area’s 1980 
projected population is 9.1 million or 32.4% of the 
state’s total as compared with 31.1% in 1963. 1961 
per capita personal income was $2,783, slightly in 
excess of the state average. High school graduates for 
the area numbered 53,000 in 1963 and are projected 
to 114,000 by 1980 or 30.8% of the state’s total. There 
are three general University campuses in the area and 
the Medical Center at San Francisco, five State Col- 
leges, the California Maritime Academy, twenty 
Junior Colleges and 56 private colleges and universi- 
ties. The area’s Univer(sity-going rate, for first 
entering freshmen per 1,000 public high school gradu- 
ates was 54.4 in 1963 exceeded only in Area 4. A 
similar rate for this area to all public and private 
colleges and i-mversities in California was 584.4. 

Area 3. Counties of the southern San Joaquin 
Valley and adjoining counties to the east are included 
in this area. The 1980 population projection is 1,879,- 
000, / close to Area 5, and represents 6.7% of the 

*The statewide college-going rate for all Institutions was 659 
per 1,000 first-time freshmen for 1963. 



state’s 1980 projected population. Per capita personal 
income of $2,264 in 1961 was the lowest of the five 
areas. There were 14,643 public high school graduates 
in the area in 1963 and the figure projected in 1980 
is 22,400, or 6.7% of the state’s total, also comparable 
to projections for Area 5. 

There is no university campus in the area; it does 
contain two State Colleges, nine public Junior Col- 
leges and five private institutions. The University-go- 
ing rate of first-time entering freshmen was 18.3 per 
1000 high school graduates in 1963, the lowest of the 
five areas. A similar area rate to all California collegi- 
ate institutions was 582.7. 



Area 4. This area contains the Santa Barbara 
and greater Los Angeles metropolitan complex. Half 
of California’s population resides in the area. 1980 
projections show 14.5 million persons or some 51.4% 
of the total state population in the area. 1961 per 
capita income of $2,833 exceeded the state’s average. 

In 1963 public high school graduates numbered 86,- 
000 and are projected to be 204,000 by 1980, 54.7% of 
the state’s total. Pour University campuses are lo- 
cated in the area and there are eight State Colleges 
and some 64 independent institutions. The 1963 Uni- 
versity-going rate of first-time entering freshmen per 
1000 public high school graduates was 55.7, the high- 
est of any area. A similar rate to all California col- 
legiate institutions was 532.4. 



Area 5. The San Diego-Imperial area had a 1963 
population of 1,245,000 which is projected by 1980 to 
be 1,900,000, or 6.8% of the state’s population. It is 
the most compact of the areas, containing 8500 square 
miles as compared with Area 1 — 41,000, Area 2 — 22,- 
600, Area 3—44,000, and Area 4—40,000. 1961 per 
capita personal income was $2,498 for this area. 

There were 12,500 public high school graduates in 
1963 and 22,500 are projected by 1980, some 6% of 
the total for the state. The new general University 
campus at San Diego is projected to grow to 10,000 
students by 1975. The area also contains a State Col- 
lege, six public Junior Colleges and nine independent 
institutions. While the University-going rate of 30.6 
for first-time entering freshmen per 1000 high school 
graduates is low, this will undoubtedly increase with 
development of the new campus. A similar rate to all 
California collegiate institutions is high — 651.7 per 
1000 high school graduates. 



Enrollment Potentials for Assumed New 
University Campuses 



As indicated above, detailed studies have been made 
of Areas 1-4 to estimate an enrollment potential.® The 
zonal rates applied are contained in Table XV, Ap- 



'Area 5 is excluded in that a new general University campus 
has been recently established therein. 







pendix B, and factors relating to the distribution of 
students are listed in Table XVI, Appendix B. As in 
the ease of development of enrollment potentials for 
the State Colleges, rates and factors are based on the 
recent experience of existing campuses. Tables 
through XX, Appendix B, give the details of each 
projection. All estimates are based upon the State UQ~ 
partment of Finance projections and enrollment re- 
ports. 

The University campus whose conditions most 
closely resemble those of potential campuses in the 
South San Joaquin Valley and North Sacramento 
Valley is at Davis, located in the Central Valley with 
climatic and topographical conditions generally com- 
parable to those of Areas 1 and 3. 

Also an established campus that would most closely 
resemble a campus in the North San Francisco Bay 
Area is at Santa Barbara. While the attractiveness of 
locations are not precisely comparable this weU may 
be overcome by the fact that many major University 
campuses will have reached their maximums by 1980 
or before and a vigorous program of redirection will 
tend to overcome these limitations. 

"^With these reservations in mind, projections have 
been based on the following: 

1. A new campus will begin admitting students in 
1970 and potentials are estimated for 1980, a ten- 
year period. 

2. The rates of attendance of first-time entering 
freshmen and student distribution in the North 
Sacramento Valley and in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley will be comparable to those at Davis. 

3. The rates of attendance of first-time entering 
freshmen and student distribution of a campus 
in the North San Francisco Bay Area will be 
generally comparable to those of Santa Barbara 
except the rate of attendance from outside the 
area is adjusted downward because the recent 
Santa Barbara experience appears atypical. 
With this adjustment a more conservative esti- 
mate results. 



4. The rates of attendance of first-time entering 
freshmen at a second campus in the Los Angeles 
area will generally resemble those for UCLA and. 
combined will produce the same proportion ol’ 
first-time entering freshmen student' at UCLA, 
as prevailed from 1961-63 and the remainder 
allocated to a new campus. Also, the Santa Bar- 
bara pattern of distribution of students wiE 
apply. 

1980 potential enrollments for a possible new Uni- 
versity campus in the South San Joaquin Valley 
(Area 3) range from 5,075 to 6,600 depending upon 
the county of location. A new campus in this area will 
require that 51% to 66% of the total enrollment po- 
tential must come from outside the Valley area. 

For the North Sacramento Valley, Area 1, the 1980 
potential enrollment at a new University campus 
would approach 4,300 to 4,400 students, short of the 
minimum for a new University campus. These num- 
bers could not be realized unless 80% of the studenfci 
come from outside Area 1. 

A possible new University campus in Los Angeles 
County has an estimated potential enrollment of some 
9,800 by 1980. This compares with the overall projec- 
tion of 10,450 for Irvine by 1975 and some 10,000 for 
San Diego. Some 12% of the potential is estimated to 
come from outside Area 4. 

For a possible new campus in the North San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area the fall term enrollment potential by 
1980 is 7,750 students, about 35% of whom would 
come from outside areas. This estimate may be also 
compared with a 1975 estimated fall term enrollment 
for Santa Cruz of 7,200 by 1975. 

While undoubtedly opening up new educational 
opportunities for commuting students, in largest part 
these potentials, if developed, will result in a slowing 
down of growth rates projected for the University 
campuses that have not reached their maximums and 
will result in a redistribution within the University 
system. 



CHAPTER VIII 

FINDINGS ON THE NEED FOR NEW INSTITUTIONS 

OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



The Council on November 10, 1964, outlined five 
general policy guidelines to be followed by the staff 
in its preparation of its final draft on the report on 
the need for additional centers of public higher edu- 
cation. They were : 

1. The Couiicil should recommend additional cen- 
ters to meet the need of the State of California 
as a whole for additional student places, ba^ed 
(a) upon estimates of the number of high school 
graduates and of the increasing portion of them 
who will attend college, (b'' upon the existing 
or planned places in existing institutions, (e) 
upon the statutory differentiation of functions, 
and (d) upon comparable costs per student. 

2. Added campuses maj- be needed because of the 
isolation of specific areas in the state. 

3. Aside from these areas o.‘ isolation, additional 
campuses should be located in the areas of heav- 
iest need to serve the largest number of students. 

4. Each segment should be permitted an adequate 
lead time to develop any recommended cam- 
puses. 

5. Where the Council fin<’iS there is a definite ulti- 
mate need for a campus, acquisition of sit;?3 in 
advance of authorization to start a campus may 
be justified in carefully restricted circumstances, 
as found by the Council, such as where land 
may not subsequently be available without ex- 
cessive ecst or where there may be special oppor- 
tuuity to obtain the land.^ 

With the above guidelines in mind, following are 
the findings apparent from the data reviewed in the 
conduct of this study and as presented in the fore- 
going chapters. 

The Needs of the State as a Whole 

Enrollment projections show that a greater propor- 
tion of high school graduates will be attending col- 
leges and universities in California in 1980 than is 
presently f ase. Higher education enrollments will 
increase at such a rate that by 1980 there will have 
to be accommodated more than twice the present 
number of collegiate students. While private inr,titu- 
tions are presently planning to receive a larger pro- 
portion of the total pool of high school graduates 

1 nfiTTV!, Minutes of the Meeting, November 10, 1964. 



than anticipated at the time of the Master Plan for 
Higher Education, the proportion of the total num- 
ber of students in private education as compared to 
public supported institutions will continue to decline 
from today’s 18% to some 13% in 1980. Therefore 
much of the burden of providing for the increasing 
number of students will fall to the State supported 
systems of higher education — ^the Junior Colleges, 
the California State Colleges and the University of 
California. How well is the State of California pre- 
pared to meet the need foi collegiate student spaces 
in 1980? 

Junior College districting has increased markedly 
since the time of the Master Plan survey. Today 
most potential students are within a Junior College 
district and a substantial portion of these students 
will find a Junior College campus -mthin commuting 
distance of their homes. While long-range planning 
for Junior Colleges must continue to go forward in 
an intensive manner, it appears that sufficient Junior 
College oppoitunities will exist in 1980 close at hand 
to nearly every student in the State. 

Planned ceiling enrollment capacity for existing 
University of California campuses now totals 185,000 
students. Full-time, fall term enrollments expected for 
the University system in 1980 are estimated at 151,- 
800. When considering this total in relationship to 
plant capacities, it can be reduced some 10% to 15% 
because of year-round operation of facilities. Projec- 
tions show that students will not exceed the capacity 
.'f the University until sometime after 1980, possibly 
not imtil after 1985. 

Ceiling enrollment capacity of existing State Col- 
leges totals 293,800 full-time equivalent students. By 
1980 there are expected to be 184,298 F.T.E. in the 
S 3 Tstem. Again this figure, when considered in con- 
junction with plant capacities, can be reduced by 
10% to 15% in the fall term of 1980 due to year- 
round operations. However, other factors must be 
considered in assessing actual statewide needs area 
by area, especially for new State Colleges. A large 
portion of the potential physical plant capacity for 
the State Colleges lies in campuses remote from the 
two larger metropolitan areas of the State. Further- 
more, in some areas of the State no four-year higher 
educational opportunities exist or in some instances 
conditions are such that great difficulty fac Js the stu- 
dent in his attempt to attend college either due to 
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commuting time or the fact of ceiling enrollments 'ivill 
be reached soon in existing institutions in his region. 

Lead Time 

Lead time has traditionally meant the interval be- 
tween the date when a State College or University 
campus is established or authorized by the Legisla- 
ture and the date it receives its first students. In this 
stu<ly the minimum lead time considered to be de- 
sirable is not less than . years. Perhaps more mean- 
ingful is “total lead time”. This term has been used 
herein to comiote the time between the authorization 
date of a new State College or University campus and 
the date when the campus begins to aecommodatj ad- 
ditional students annually at an appreciable rate. 
Desirable “total lead time” for the University is 
considered to be fifteen years. After that time a Uni- 
versity campus should be at a state of de\elopment 
to take an additional 1,000 students each year. ‘ ‘ Total 
lead time” for the State Colleges is considered tc be 
ten years. After that period of time a new State Col- 
lege should be taking additional students at the rate 
of 500 to 800 students p^r year. 

Student Mobility 

The term “student mobility” means the degree to 
which students attend a State College or a campus of 
the University located in an area other than the eoun 
ties which they declare to be their places of rt:sidcnee. 
In areas where the State supported instit.*tions, es- 
pecially State Colleges, are reaching capacit.,- enroll- 
ments the in-migration of students from other areas 
becomes of significant importance. Greater system- 
wide control of student mobility appears to be ne^ s- 
sary for both four-year public segments if students 
are to be assured of being allowed to attend campuses 
within their own regions. 

Effect of Year-Round Operations 

Year-round operation of facilities does not reduce 
the number of students attending institutions of 
higher education, but it does spread the number 
throughout a full year so that, in any one given term, 
there should be less students at an institution with 
a four-quarter calendar (with equal or r.ear equal 
enrollments each term) than there would have been 
under the traditional two-term calendar. In this study 
it has seemed appropriate to apply a 10% reduction 
in the 1975 fall enrollment projection — ■which has 
been based on the two-term calendar — to properly 
reflect U initial impact of year-round operation. 
This 10% figure should increase by 1980 to approxi- 
mately 15%. In addition, application of ^^he year- 
round operation factor delays the date when a cam- 
pus is expected to reach its ceiling enrollment by 
approximately three years. 



The Isolation Factor 

If campuses of the University of California are to 
be located strategically throughout the State, geo- 
graphic isolation of students is a lass important cri- 
terion than is the degree of student mobility. As 
Table YU in the Appendix j \ ows, first-time freshmen 
entering the University in 1963 were distributed 
widely among the counties of the state. College-going 
rates, however,, are highest in the county of location 
and contiguous counties as can be seen in Table XV 
of Appendix B. 

The State Colleges are regionally oriented. For this 
reason, students living beyond a 40 minute drive to a 
State College for purposes of this study have been 
considered to be isolated from State College opportu- 
nities. Th" maps and tables in this report have de- 
picted Ihe i’ gree of geographical isolation of por- 
tions of the ate -without, of course, taking into con- 
sideration the factor of those campuses reaching ceil- 
ing enrollments. Such data have pointed out substan- 
tial numbers of students currently un^served by State 
Colleges and other four-year institutions. 

An Assessment of the Need for New State 
Colleges and University Campuses 

The planned capacity of existing State Colleges 
and University campuses can accommodate expected 
enrollments for the two segments to 1980 and beyond 
if complete mobility of students is assumed. If stu- 
dents can be directed to institutions where plant 
capacity exists — assuming necessary residence hous- 
ing, capital outlay requirements met, and transporta- 
tion not a factor — then there clearly would be no 
deficit capacity in either of the two segments before 
1980 or beyond. This does not mean, however, that 
new campuses should not be underway by that time, 
nor does it take into account the fact that some stu- 
dents residing in certain areas within the State are 
isolated, "o a degree greater than others, from the 
opportu)..ty to attend a four-year institution of 
higher education. 

State Colleges. State Colleges are now adequately 
serving the populous areas of the State except for 
Kem County and portions of Ventura and Contra 
Costa Counties. State Colleges within the Bay Area 
and the Los Angeles Area complex can aeeommo- 
daie expected enrollments from their regions to 1980 
and beyond, assuming complete mobility of students 
within the areas and year-round operation of facili- 
ties as now planned. 

However, it cannot be assumed that complete stu- 
dent mobility, is possible within regions as large as 
the Bay Area and the Lol Angeles Area complex. 
For example, students Ir ’ug in Santa Clara v^ounty 
should not be expected to commute to Sonoma _Stdte 
College.' Considering - ■the* “total* lead ■ time ’^-’re- 
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quired, projections show that two new Stat‘d Col- 
leges must be established in the Bay Area soon after 
1970, one in the San Mateo-Santa Clara County area 
and one in Contra Costa County. 

The potential capacities of the several recently 
tablished institutions in the Los Angeles Area "om- 
ple^ indicate that the date when students to be en- 
rolled will exceed capacity will occur somewhat later 
than that in the Bay Area. The rate of growth of this 
deficit capacity, when it does occur — approximate^' 
1987— will be, however, of great proportions. A suo- 
stantial segment of Ventura County is now isolated 
from State College facilities and the enrollment po- 
tential estimated for a possible new State College in 
Ventura County shows that enrollment growth would 
meet the minimum standard considered desirable and 
would later grow to substantial size. It appears that 
a new campus authorized for Ventura County soon 
after 1970 would, by giving additional educational 
opportunity to students not now being served, be 
mo^e advantageous to the State of California than if 
a new State College were located in any other section 
of the Los Angeles Area complex. 

As can be noted by examination of the map in the 
text of this report, the Glendale-Burbank area is 
served by several existing State Colleges. The need for 
additional State Colleges in the Los Angeles area 
should again be studied for reporting to the Legisla- 
ture in 1970. Specifically, the needs in the western 
portion of Eiverside County, all of Orange County, 
and the southeastern part of Los Angeles County 
should be carefully scrutinized. 

A great number of students w /uld benefit from the 
addition of a new State College in Kern County since 
there are no four-year collegiate institutions in this 
area. College-going students from this area will con- 
tinue to be isolated until a new campus is opened. 
Since a new State College in Kern County would 
draw suflSeient numbers of students from the sur- 
rounding area to meet the minimum enrollments re- 
quired, it appears that a delay in authorizing a State 
College in this area would unnecessarily deprive stu- 
dents of college opportunities. 

University of California. A new University of 
California campus in any one of the three areas : San 
Joaquin Valley, Los Angeles Area, or the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area, would grow rapidly enough to meet 
the minimum desirable enrollment criterion within a 
seven to ten year period from the date of opening. 
A campus in the North Sacramento Valley would 
^jiot grow fast enough to reach the 5,000 minimum 
within a ten year period. Furthermore, it should be 
noted that a new campus in the San Joaquin Valley 
would require the University system to redirect stu- 
dents to the new Valley campus from other areas 
to the extent of from 51% to 66% of the total en- 
rollment. In the Los Angeles Area about 12% of the 



students would need to come from other areas; in the 
San Francisco Bay Area, the percentage would be 
about 35%. 

In the light of enrollment predictions, it is appar- 
ent that a new University campus should be author- 
^ a somewhere in the State in 1972 or soon there- 
after. Two distinct and disparate criteria can be used 
in deciding upon a general location tor this campus. 

If the criterion is that of strategic geographic dis- 
persion of campuses throughout the State, the San 
Joaquin Valley could be selected. If guidelines 
adopted bj’’ the Council on November 10, 1964, and 
stated previously in this chapter become the criterion, 
the next campus should be located in the Los Angeles 
Area and in the Bay Area in that order. The need 
for advance acquisition of a site in the Bay Area 
should be studied by 1970. However, under earefuUy 
restricted circumstances, the University could request 
the Council to undertake an earlier study. 

In the interim there should be extensive study 
made concerning the need for specialized programs 
such as graduate agriculture, graduate health science 
programs and perhaps other professional programs 
in the San Joaquin Valley. Present offerings of the 
California State Colleges in this area should not be 
duplicated, however. 

Recommendations 
It is recommended that : 

(1) The Council advise the Legislature that it 
should authorize in 1965 a California State College 
in Kem County. 

(2) The Council on November 24, 1964, adopted 
the following policy: 

Where the Council finds there is a defimte 
ultimate need for a campus, acquisition of sites 
in advance of authorization to start a campus 
may be justified in carefully restricted circum- 
stances, as foimd by the Council, such as where 
land may not subsequently be available "with- 
out excessive cost or where there may be special 
opportunity to obtain the land. 

In conjunction with the above stated policy, 
current data show that: 

(a) A definite ultimate need exists for new 
California State Colleges to serve students in 
the following areas, listed alphabetically: Con- 
tra Costa County, the San Ifiateo County-Santa 
Clara County area, and in Ventura County in a 
location to serve students from both the cities 
of Ventura and Oxnard as well as from cities in 
northern Los Angeles County. It app^rs at this 
time that authorization for the establishment of 
one of these three campuses may be recom- 
mended by the Coordinating Council to the 
Legislature prior to 1969 and the second and 
third -'unpuses in 1969 or thereafter. 



(b) A “definite ultimate need” exists for a 
University campns in the Los Angeles area (the 
counties of Los Angeles, Ventura, San Bernar- 
dino, Riverside and Orange) and for one in the 
San Francisco Bay Metropolitan Area (the 
connties of San Francisco, Marin, Solano, So- 
noma, Napa, Contra Costa, Alameda, Santa 
Clara and San Mateo). It appears at this time 
authorization for the establishment of one of 
these campuses may be recommended by the 
Coordinating Conncil to the Legislature in 1969 
and recommendation for the second campus 
approximately in 1975. 

(3) The Council further advise the Legislature 
that sites for institutions of public higher education 
sho^d be acquired in advance of legislative author- 
ization of the institutions through use of the fol- 
lowing procedures: 

(a) Advance acquisition of sites for a State 
College located in Contra Costa County, for a 
State College located to serve students from 
San Mateo and Santa Clara Counties, and for 
a State College located to serve students from 
Ventura County and Los Angeles County will 
be justified in each instance where the Trustees 
of the California State College present evi- 
dence, and the Council finds that ^‘carefully re- 
stricted circumstances” warrant it, “such as 
where land may not subsequently be available 
without excessive cost or where there may be 



special opportunity to obtain the land, and upon 
such findings the Conncil will recommend ap- 
propriations for the acquisition of such sites. 

(b) Advance acquisition of sites for a Univer- 
sity of California campus in either the Los 
Angeles or San Francisco Bay Area would be 
justified when the Regents of the University 
present evidence and the Council finds that 
“carefully restricted circumstances” warrant it, 
“such as where land may not subsequently be 
available without excessive cost or where there 
may be special opportunity to obtain the land”, 
and upon such findings the Council will recom- 
mend appropriations for the acquisition of such 
sites. 

(4) And the Council further advise the Legisla- 
ture not later than 1969 and each five years there- 
after until all needs nave been met, it will conduct 
a statewide survey of the then existing needs for 
additional centers of public higher education and 
the need for advanced acquisition of sites. 

(6) And the Council further advise the Legisla- 
ture to e^edite the inclusion of all areas of the 
State w.'ihin Junior College districts. 

(6) In the light of the request of the University 
of California, the Council indicate that it will con- 
sider a staff report on the need for specialized pro- 
grams such as graduate agriculture and graduate 
health science programs in the San Joaquin Valley 
at its December 15 meeting or at such subsequent 
meeting as the data may be available. 
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APPENDIX A 



A REVIEW OF STUDIES ON THE NEED FOR ADDITIONAL CENTERS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 



The Liaison Committee of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California and the State Board of Educa- 
tion conducted a number of studies dealing with the 
needs for additional centers of public higher educa- 
tion in California from the year of its creation, 1945, 
to the time of the transfer of its functions to the 
Coordinating Council in 1960. 

The following pages present a brief summary of the 
major studies conducted by the Liaison Committee and 
its J^int Staff as they are pertinent to this report. 

I. Monroe E. Deutseh, Aubrey A. Douglass, and 
George D. Strayer, A Beport of c Survey of the 
Needs of California in Higher Education. Univer- 
sity of California Press, Berkeley, 1948. 

The Strayer Beport, authorized by the Legislature 
in 1947 and completed in 1948, made recommenda- 
tions concerninf' new campuses and the expansion of 
existing ones. These recommendations, approved by 
the State Board and the Regents, resulted, in part, in 
the establishment of the following facilities and pro- 
grams: 

1. Sacramento State College and Los Angeles State 
College (Established by the 1947 Legislature 
Piior to completion of the Report) 

2. College of Veterinary Medicine, U.O. at Davis 
(Classes began in 1948) 

3. Long Beach State College (Established by f’ 
1949 Legislature) 

4. Medical School at UCLA (Eirst classes held in 
September, 1951) 

5. Engineering School of UCLA 

6. University of California at Riverside (Opened 
in 1953) 

II. T. C. Holy and H. H. Semans, Beport on Propo- 
sal for the Establishment of a School of Mines, 
Kern County, California. 

H. H. Semans, T. C. Holy, Beport of the Joint 
Staff on the Proposal for a Four-Year State Col- 
lege in the Modesto Area. January, 1953. (Mimeo- 
graphed) 

H. H. Semans and T. C. Holy, Beport on the Need 
for a College of Agriculture in Imperial County, 
California. February, 1955. (Mimeographed) 



The Liaison Committee of the Regents and the 
State Board of Education recommended, and both 
boards appro \^ed, that a proposed School of Mines in 
Kern County not be established because of the lack of 
need. The Legislature, concurring with this recom- 
mendation, did not authorize the establishment of this 
school. 

The Liaison Committee also recommended and the 
governing boards approved, that no four-j'car State 
College be established in the Modesto area until fur- 
ther increase of enrollment potential developed. (The 
College — Stanislaus — ^was not established until 1957.) 
The 1955 study of agricultural school requirements 
recommended, because of the relatively small need, a 
new college should not be established in Imperial 
County. The Legislature took no action on proposed 
legislation to establish such a college. 

III. T. R. McConnell, T. C. Holy and H. H. Semans, 
A Bestudy of the Needs for California in Higher 
Education, California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, 1955. 

In 1953 the Legislature authorized a major study 
of higher education’s needs under the general direc- 
tion of the Joint Staff of the Liaison Committee. The 
result was the most comprehensive study of the needs 
of higher education in California made up to that 
time. 

The major recommenda Lions of the Bestudy con- 
cerning additional higher education centers and as 
approved by the two governing boards, included : 

1. No new State Colleges or campuses of the Uni- 
versity be established before 1965. A review of 
such needs, however, be undertaken in 1960. 

2. The ceiling enrollments established by the 
Strayer Report be rescinded. (These were 6,000 
for State Colleges and 20,000 each for the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley and Los An- 
geles campuses.) 

3. Active encouragement be given by all appro- 
priate agencies to establish needed junior col- 
leges. 

4. Bo+h the University and State Colleges reduce 
the proportion of their enrollments in lower divi- 
sions. 
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Approximate areas K*r Junitir College expansion 
were only suggested. These area? ^Ye^e : 

Los Angeles Count}': Arcudia-]\Ionrovia-Alhambra- 
E! jMoiite 

Alameda County: Ber’jeley-Albany-Emer}^!!^ and 
Hayward-San Leandro-Alameda City 
San Diego County : Grossniont-Sweetwater 
Southern San ]\Iateo County 
Santa Clara County : Los Gatos-.?alo Alto-Mountain 
View-Sunn}wale 

Siverside County : Banning - Beaumont - Palm 

Springs 

Colusa-Glenn-Butte Counties 
Santa Cruz County : Santa Cruz-Watson ville 
Merced-]\Iadera Counties 
Siskiyou-Modoe Counties 
Lake-Mendocino Counties 

IV. H. H. Semans, T. C. Holy, et al., A Study of the 
Need for Additioridl Centers of PuUic Higher 
Education in California. California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, 1957. 

This report, made primarily because of the large 
numbers of bills introduced in the 1955 Legislature to 
establish new State Colleges, developed a set of prin- 
ciples relating to the establishment of State College 
and University campuses. These principles shown 
below, were reaffirmed by the State Board of Educa- 
tion and the Regents in joint session on April 15, 1959. 

PRINCIPLES 

1. The expansion of existing institutions and the 
establishment of new ones should depend on the 
optimum use of the state’s resources for higher 
education in relation to the greatest relative need 
J)oth geographically and functionally. 

2. Differentiation of functions so far as possible of 
the three segments of public higher education, 
namely the Junior Colleges, the State Colleges' 
and the University of California, is imperative 

: if unnecessary and waste fid duplication is to I e 

avoided. 

3. The assumption that adequate Junior College 
facilities will le provided through local initiative 
and state assistance prior to the establishment of 
additional State College or University campuses 
is basic to the State College and University en- 
rollment estimates in this report. 

4. The financing ox new publicly s' ported institu- 
tions should be such that it inteixcies in no way 
with the needs, including necessary improvement 
or expansion of existing ones. 

5. In order that a possible new institution may 
serve the greatest number of eligible students, 



it should be placed near the center of the popu- 
lation served ly it. 

6. E.xtension of publicly supported institutions to 
the degree that the continued operation of pri- 
vate ones long in existence and seemingly serv- 
ing the community well is jeopardized, is not in 
the public interest. 

The need for new State College campuses v xs de- 
scribed by compiling a list of areas in priori..}' order 
apeordiiig to enrollment potential : 

Projected FTE, 



Priority Areo- 1970— 71 

1 Alameda 13,600 

2 San Bernardino-Eiverside 11,500 

3 Contra Costa County — 6,800 

4 Kern County 4,200 

5 Stanislaus 3,800 

0 Monterey-Santa Cruz 3,800 

7 Souoma-llarin 3,800 

8 Napa-Solano 3,100 

9 Tulare 2,100 

10 Shasta 1,400 

11 llendocino-Lake 1,300 

12 Imperial County 800 

13 Amador 600 



The 1957 Legislature appropriated $4,300,000 for 
site acquisitions for four new State Colleges, three of 
which appear in the above list. The four colleges 
established were : Alameda County State College, 
Stanislaus State College, Sonoma State College and 
Orange State College. The Joint Staff concluded that 
those campuses currently in existence or planned 
would probably accommodate enrollments in the Los 
Angeles area through 1965. 

This report included a similar priority list on the 
need for new campuses of the University of Califor- 
nia. That list showed projected full-time enrollment 
in 1965 and 1970 as follows : 



General 
Designation of 
Area in the State 

Southern California 
Metro. Center 
Section 

South Central Califor- 
nia Coast Section 

South Cross Section 
San Joaquin 'Valley 
Section 

North Cross Section 



Projected 

Fnll-time 

Approximate Pop-u- Enrollments 
lation Center 1965 1970 

Southeast Los Angeles 12,800 17,500 
County and Orange 
County 

Santa Clara Valley 8,300 11,900 



San Diego 4,500 6,100 

Madera 4,500 5,000 



Redding 



1,400 1,700 



Al the October 1957 meeting of the Regents, ap- 
proval was given for the establishment of the new 
campuses to serve the first three areas listed in the 
above tabulation — Southeast Los Angeles and Orange 
County, Santa Clara Valley and San Diego. At this 
same meeting the Regents took the action, “. . . that 
further study be given to tht^ establishment of a 
campus in the San Joaquin Valley.” 

Concerning the need for additional public Junior 
Colleges, the report lists 53 high school districts which 
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ought to be Included in new Jun*or College districts. 
Since that time many of these high school districts 
have been incorporated in either existing or new 
Junior College districts. 

V. Arthur D. Browne, and Thomas C. Holy, A Study 
for the Need of an Additional State College in the 
North Bay Area and of the Feasibility of Consoli- 
dating the California Maritime Academy with a 
State College, prepared for the Liaison Committee 
of the California State Board of Education and 
the Regents of the Univercity of California, No- 
vember, 1958. 

In April, 1958, Senate Resolution No. 33 requested 
a study of the need for a State College in the four- 
county area of Solano, Napa, Sonoma and Marin in 
addition to Sonoma State College previously author- 
ized. 

It was also requested that a study be made as to 
whether it would be feasible to consolidate a State 
College with the California Maritime Academy in 
Vallejo. 

Assuming that the one College already authorized 
(Sonoma State College) in the North Bay Area would 
be planned for the San Rafael-Petaluma area, the 
Joint Staff recommended and the two governing 
boards approved that: 

(1) Consideration for a second college in this area 
be deferred until at least 1965. 

(2) A State College not be consolidated with the 
California Maritime Academy since the Acad- 
emy was not organized as an institution with 
the same broad objective of “intellectual and 
other preparation for typical civilian life and 
economic activity such as characterized the 
State Colleges”. 

VI. T. C. Holy and Arthur D. Browne, A Study of 
the Needs for Additional Centers of Higher Edu- 
cation in San Mateo, Monterey, San Benito and 
Santa Cruz Counties. Prepared bj- the Joint Staff 
of the California State Board of Education and 
!;he Regents of the University of California, De- 
cember, 1958. 

In June 1957 the Assembly approved House Reso- 
lution No. 202 directing the Liaison Committee to re- 
study the data in the Additional Centers Study in 
light of the special needs of San Mateo, Monterey, 
San Benito and Santa Cruz Counties. 

The report, published in December, 1958, updated 
information used in the previous study, summarized 
responses from Junior College officials in the area 
with regard to its higher education needs, and added 
some specific information on the educational offerings 
by the State Colleges and the University of California 
in the four-county area. It also included a study of 



the commuting time from the surrounding areas to 
San Francisco State College and to San Jose State 
College in order to determine the effect of the estab- 
lishment of additional centers on these schools. The 
study showed that from the population centers 
(Atherton, Belmont, Burlingame, Colma, Daly City, 
Hillsdale, Menlo Park, Millbrae, Redwood City, San. 
Bruno, San Carlos, San Mateo, South San Francisco 
and Woodside) commuting time to San Francisco 
State College seldom exceeded 45 minutes, and, with 
the exception of Millbrae, Hillsdale, "Woodside and 
South San Francisco, all were within 60 minutes of 
San Jose State College. Five were within 40 minutes 
commuting time. 

The 1958 Study concluded, with the governing 
boards approving: “. . . it would be premature to 
recommend any specific action toward the establish- 
ment of State College facilities in San Mateo until 
Junior College facilities are provided in southern San 
Mateo County and until the University of California 
has established its new campus (Santa Cruz area) 
and the impact of these actions on State College en- 
rollments can be determined.” 

Since that report. Junior Colleges in this four- 
county area have been developed and now include 
Cabrillo at Aptos, Foothill in Los Altos, Hartnell in 
Salinas, Monterey Peninsula at Monterey, San Mateo 
in San Mateo, San Jose City in San Jose and San 
Benito (just reorganized and including the Gilroy 
and Los Banos areas) to be located in the vicinity of 
Hollister. 

VII. Arthur D. Browne and T. C. Holy, A Study of 
the Need for Additional State Colleges in Los 
Angeles County, Prepared by the Joint Staff of 
the California State Board of Education and the 
Regents of the University of California, Decem- 
ber, 1958. 

A special study of Los Angeles County, published 
in December 1958, with respect to its need for addi- 
tional State Colleges was initiated by the passage of 
House Resolution #282 in 1957. This study delineated 
college enrollment areas in the following manner : 

College 

Enrollment 

A rp.a Suboreo Stote College 

12A Northwest Los Angeles County San Fernando Valley 

State College 

Los Angeles State 
College of Applied 
Arts and Sciences 
Long Beach State 
College 

Kellogg-Voorhis 
Campus 

California State 
Polytechnic College 

Orange Co \nty State 
College 



12B Central Los Angeles County 

12C Southern Los Angeles County 
12D Ea stern Los Angeles County 

12B Orange County 
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Enrollments were projected to 1970 for each seg- 
ment of public higher education. These projections, 
made by the Department of Finance, explained the 
^‘area of origin and grade-progression” of students. 
The resulting forecast enrollment for the four State 
Colleges in Los Angeles County was 81,800 full-time 
equivalent students by 1970. The distribution was 
estimated as follows: 



College Estimated FTE,19'tO 

San Fernando Vailey 18,200 

Los Angeles State College 10,200 

Long Beach State College 2^i,000 

Kellogg-y^orhis Campus, Cal Poly 11,400 



The Joint Staff assumed, that while it might be 
possible for the four colleges to expand their campuses 
to accommodate the above enrollments, it would more 
than likely be necessary to add new campuses before 
1970 in order to relieve Los Angeles State College. 
Belief for San Fernando Valley State College and 
Long Beach State College would probably be needed 
soon after 1970. 

The report also indicated a possible need for a State 
College in the western part of the county between 
Harbor Freeway and the Pacific Ocean and, ulti- 
mately, one in Antelope Valley. The Eeport recom- 
mended and the governing boards approved that 
action bo deferred to provide opportunity to appraise 
the probable impact of certain pending actions such 
as the admission of freshmen students to Los Angeles 
State College, the e.stablishment of Orange State Col- 
lege, and further development of private colleges and 
of public Junior Colleges in the county. 

VIII. A Master Plan for Higher Education in Cali- 
fornia, 1960-1975, Prepared by the Master Plan 
Team for the Liaison Committee of the Regents 
of the University of California and the State 
Board of Education, Sacramento, 1960. 

Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 88 approved 
by the 1959 Legislature, requested the Liaison Com- 
mittee “. . . to prepare a Master Plan for the devel- 
opment, expansion and integration of the facilities, 
curriculum, and standards of higher education, in 
junior colleges, state colleges, the University of Cali- 
fornia, and other institutions of higher education of 
the State, to meet the needs of the State during the 
next 10 years and thereafter ...” and to transmit 
that plan, “. . . to the Legislature at its I960 regular 
session within three days of the convening thereof 

The Master Plan included specific provisions for 
the establishment of new State Colleges in the vicinity 
of Los Angeles International Airport and the San 
Bemardino-Riverside vicinity to begin operation by 
1965. It further recommended completion without 
delay of new University campuses in the areas of San 
Diego-La Jolla, Southeast Los Angeles-Orange Coun- 



ties, and the South Central Coastal area (Santa Clara, 
San Mateo, Santa Cruz, San Benito, and Monterey 
Counties) . In addition, the Master Plan provided that : 

(a) State Colleges 

“In 1965 and ^ain in 1970, if applicable, and 
before considering the need for new state col- 
leges in any o’ her areas of the state, careful 
studies be made by the co-ordinating agency of 
the following State Economic Areas to determine 
the actual need for new State Colleges that 
exists ac the time each study is made : 

State Economic 
Area 

F Los Angeles-Long Beach Metropolitan Area, 
Griffith Park-Glendale vicinity 
A San Franeiseo-Oakland Metropolitan Area, 
vicinity of Redwood City 
A San Franeiseo-Oakland Metropolitan Area, 
Contra Costa County 

K Bakersfield Metropolitan Area, Kern County 
7 South Coastal Area, Ventura County” 

(b) University of California 

“In 1965 and again where applicable in 1970, 
and before considering the need for new Univer- 
sity facilities in any other areas of the State, 
careful studies be made by the co-ordinating 
agency of the need for additional University fa- 
cilities in the San Joaquin Valley and the Los 
Angeles area. In the latter area special consider- 
ation should be given as to how the difference be- 
tween the 1975 estimates of potential University 
enrollment of 52,550 and the 27,500 maximum 
for the University of California, Los Angeles 
campus (some 25,000 students) can best be ac- 
commodated. Such consideration should include 
the following : 

a. To what extent will this difference be eared 
for by the new Southeast Los Angeles-Orange 
County campus, and to what extent could these 
potential students be diverted to the La Jolla, 
Rivp^side, and Santa Barbara campuses? 

b. Will there be a need for the establishment of 
branch installations in specialized fields of 
study from existing campuses in this area sim- 
ilar to that included in Recommendation 7b ? ” ^ 



IX. Lloyd N. Morrisett, Charles S. Casassa, Francis 
J. Flynn, and T. Stanley Warburton, Institu- 
tional Capacities and Area Needs of California 
PuUic Higher Education 1960-1975, Distributed 
by University of California, Berkeley,-February 
1961. 



iRecomRien^t’.on 7b, p. 114, o' i\Q blaster Plan Report i • 
lated.to tht'’ Berkeley campus ax.d proposed establishment of 
Insta .atlons existlnfi campuses in specialized fields 
of study "such as in. .action in Science at Livermore". 



This report, prepared for the Liaison Committee 
and for the Master Plan Survey Team, considered the 
entire state \sith regard to possible need for new cen- 
ters of public higher education by 1975. 

Some techniques were modified from previous 
studies. Estimates on potential enrollment in possible 
new State Colleges were based upon zones of primary 
enrollment potential, or commuting zones surround- 
ing the possible sites. By using this technique it was 
possible to project future number and geographic 
concentration of public high school graduates. The 
study used the method of “State Economic Areas” 
(SEA) based on studies of the Department of Fi- 
nance and including the tw^o categories, “metropoli- 
tan” and “nonmetropolitan” areas. 

Estimates of enrollment potential for the various 
areas (other than the Los Angeles area) are sum- 
marized below : 



"New State College Areas 
San Bernardino-Riverside 
San Mateo County 
Contra Costa County 
Kern County 
Monterey Bay Area 
Ventura County 
San Joaquin County 
Napa-Solano Area 



Enrollment 



Location 


1970 


1975 


Colton 


9,200 


12,800 


Redwood City' 


8,000 


10,000 


Walnut Creek 


4,600 


4,200 


Bakersfield 


3,100 


3,100 




2,400 


2,900 


Ventura-Oxnard 


2,800 


2,800 


Stockton 


2,300 


2,200 


Napa 


2,100 


2,100 



The Committee estimated that if new State Col- 
leges in the Inglewood and Glendale areas were estab- 
lished, the 1975 enrollment potential at Los Angeles 
State College and Long Beach State College would 
be decreased from 28,500 to 15,900 and from 24,850 
to 18,600 respectively. Enrollments of other State 
Colleges in the Los Angeles area would also be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

The Master Plan Technical Committee recom- 
mended that the following range of full-time enroll- 
ments be observed for existing institutions, for those 
authorized but not yet established, and for those later 
established : ^ 



Type of Institution 


Minimum ^ 


Optimum Maximum 


J unior Colleges _ _ 


400 


3,500 


6,000* 


State Colleges 

In Densely Populated Areas 

in Metropolitan Centers 

Outside Metropolitan Centers 


5,000 
__ 3,000 


10,000 

8,000 


20,000 

12,000 


University of California 


5,000* 


12,500 


27,500 



^To be attained within se?cn to ten years after students are first admitted. 

* In densely populated areas in metropolitan centers this maximum could be larger. 
*Thls minimum figure assumes graduate work la basic disciplines and one or more 
P'-ofessional schools. 



2 This recommendation was subsequently approved by both 
the State Board of Education and the Regents of the Unl\i/sity 
of California. 
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TABLE I 

Relation of Concepts of Student Enrollments to Maximum and Minimum Enrollment Ranges 



California Public Junior Colleges 

FuU Time Students (FTS) 

Resident Average Daily Attendance (RADA) 

Full-time equivalent students (FTE) 

California State Colleges 

In densely populated areas in metropolitan centers 

Fulltime students (FTS) 

Fulltime equivalent students 8 am-5 pm (FTE 8-5) 
Fulltime equivalent students (FTE) 

Outside such areas 

Fulltime students (FTS) 

Fulltime equivalent students 8 am-5 pm (FTE 8-5) 
Fulltime equivalent students (FTE) 

University of California campuses 

Fulltime students (FTS) i 

Fulltime equivalent students 8 am-5 pm (FTE 8-5)_. 
Fulltime equivalent students (FTE) 



Minimum 



Maximum 



900 


5,000- 7,500 


1.000 


7,250-10,800 


990 


6.850-10.200 


5.000 


17.500-20.000 


5,400 


19,000-21.000 


O.OO^' 


21,000-23,500 


3.000 


9,500-12,000 


3.200 


10,200-12,000 


3,500 


11,200-14,000 


5,000 


25.000-27,600 


4,850 


24,250-26,650 


5,050 


25,300-27,800 



College Relationships as estimated by the Coordinating Council Staff. Relationship for the California State Colleges 
and the University of California based on estimates furnished by the respective segments. 
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TABLE II 



Total Population of California Counties, 1960 With Prel£:alnary Projections to 1980 





Estimated 


Projected 


County 


July 1, 1960 


July 1, 1965 


July 1, 1970 


July 1, 1976 


July 1, 198*} 


TTTO STATR 


15,863,000 


18,835,000 


21,734,000 


24,830,000 


28,137,000 




912,600 


1,010,000 


1,120,100 


1,237,600 


1,363,400 

500 

14,500 

139,00<D 

13,603 

15,103 

864,800 

22,600 

85,000 

613 

23... 

140,300 

103,000 

12,400 

456,900 

95,703 

20,503 

14,903 

9,241,503 




400 


500 


500 


500 




10,000 


11,300 


12,300 


13,400 




83,200 


104,200 


117,000 


128,100 




10,400 


11,700 


12,300 


12,900 




12,200 


12,800 


13,500 


14,300 




413,200 


510,200 


617,700 


736,300 




17,800 


18,900 


20,100 


21,300 




29,900 


42,500 


55,700 


69,900 




368,500 


422,500 


480,900 


544,500 




17,400 


20,00) 


21,000 


22,100 




104,900 


113,400 


121,900 


130,800 




73,000 


81,100 


66,700 


94,200 




11,700 


11,700 


11,900 


12,100 




294,900 


326,700 


366,200 


409,400 




50,500 


68,600 


78,700 


86,800 




13,900 


16,100 


17,500 


19,000 




13,600 


13,900 


14,200 


14,600 




6,071,900 


6,869,000 


7,630,800 


8,430,800 




40,700 


42,800 


45,500 


48,400 


51,503 




148,800 


196,100 


246,800 


302,100 


365,100 




5,100 


5,000 


5,100 


5,200 


5,300 




51,000 


50,300 


53,000 


55,900 


59,000 




90,900 


100,600 


111,600 


116,200 


123,600 




8,300 


7,900 


7,700 


7,600 


7 ,500 




2,500 


2,700 


2,800 


2,900 


3,000 




195,300 


230,900 


276,800 


331,000 


396,600 




66,400 


77,000 


88,200 


100.900 


115,600 




21,200 


23,700 


25,100 


26,600 


28,200 




719,500 


1,113,200 


1,473,800 


1,815,700 


2,144,400 




57,500 


73,400 


90,300 


110,600 


134,200 




11,600 


11,700 


12,300 


12,900 


13,500 




311,700 


410.900 


506,200 


610,000 


722,000 




510,300 


644,900 


773,200 


915,500 


1,073,000 




15,500 


16,700 


18,000 


19,600 


21,400 


9an T^orTiATniTio — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 


509,000 


613,600 


722,700 


841,000 


969,400 


Plan nJaiTO _ 


1,049,000 


1,252,700 


1,407,700 


1,593,000 


1,800,100 




741,500 


745,900 


748,600 


750,500 


752,800 


San JoaQuin. 


251,700 


279,700 


310,400 


343,400 


379,400 




81,900 


105,100 


127,900 


152,400 


178,600 


San IVTafan 


449,100 


553,600 


652,200 


756,500 


866,80' 


Qonfa T^arVtaTa — 


173,600 


264,400 


334,800 


410,300 


491,300 




658,700 


906,100 


1,154,300 


1,421,100 


1.708,000 


Sanfa - — 


85,100 


104,600 


124,500 


144,300 


165,600 




60,400 


76,900 


92,600 


109,400 


127,400 


Sicrr&.M--- - - ------- — 


2,200 


2,100 


2,100 


2,100 


2,100 




33,000 


35,100 


36,900 


38,800 


40,800 


Sniann 


137,100 


159,500 


186,400 


217,800 


254,200 


Sonoma 


148,800 


177,600 


214,500 


259,500 


318,700 


SfaniQlaiift 


158,300 


175,700 


195,000 


216,100 


239,200 


Sutter - 


33,700 


38,500 


42,600 


47,000 


51,700 


T'ftTiama 


25,500 


30,100 


34,400 


39,100 


44,100 


Trinity--------* ------------------------------------ 


9,600 


9,600 


9,600 


9,700 


9,700 


Tularo 


169,400 


182,700 


198,709 


216,800 


237 ,0CO 
19,600 


Tuoliimna - ------------------------- 


14,500 


16,000 


17,200 


18,400 


Von til r a - 


203,100 


297,800 


419,500 


562,300 


738,600 


Yolo - - 


66,400 


87,800 


111,400 


137,100 


165,100 

72,500 


Yuba — - 


35,100 


46,600 


54,600 


63,200 













SOURCE : California State Department of Finance. 



TABLE III 

Provisional Profections of Public School Twelfth Grade Graduates 
By County Thro School Year Ending June 1980 

Revised June 1964 



Year 

Endir^ June 


Alameda 


Amador 


Butte 


Calaveras 


Colusa 


Contra Costa 


Del Norte 


£1 Dorado 


Fresno 


Glenn 


1900 


8,155 

8,471 

9,149 

9,417 

11,900 

12,200 

13.500 
13,800 
13,350 

13.600 

14,400 

14,625 

15,475 

15,575 

16,050 

16,425 

16.500 

16.600 
16,775 
16,850 

17,000 


1 OA 


966 

1,070 

1,150 

1,116 

1,325 

1,425 

1,450 

1,450 

1,475 

1,550 

1,650 

1,675 

1,800 

1,800 

1,900 

1,925 

2,000 

2,000 

2,025 

2,050 

2,100 


103 

113 


179 












1061 


inn 


4,958 


162 


290 


3,992 

4,358 

4,344 

4,203 

4,925 


236 


1962 


lUU 


141 


5,255 


185 


312 


273 

239 

232 

250 


1963 


104 

1Q7 


131 

115 


146 


5,471 


157 


•316 


1954 


10/ 


148 


6,710 


166 


338 


1965 


lOU 


150 

175 

175 

175 

15J 

UO 

150 

175 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 


175 


7,300 


175 


450 


1966 


luU 


175 


7475 


200 


475 


5,275 

5,675 

5,800 

5,900 

5,900 


275 


1967 


luU 

I7c 


175 


^000 


200 


525 


300 

325 


1968 


1/ 0 


200 


8,275 


200 


575 


1969 


1/ u 
17*s 


175 


8,375 


200 


550 


325 


1970 


l/u 

I7c 


175 


e,775 


200 


600 


350 


1971 


I/O 
1 7*; 


200 


9,200 


200 


625 


6,125 

6,250 

6,250 

6,100 

6,225 


350 

375 

375 

375 

350 


1972 


I/O 

I7c 


200 


9,275 


200 


675 


1973 


1/ 0 


200 


9,500 


225 


700 


1974 ____ 


lOU 

160 


200 


9,600 


225 


675 


1975 


200 


10,000 


225 


700 


1976 


lOU 

17*; 


200 


10,150 


250 


675 


6,250 

6,350 

6,475 

6,650 


325 

325 

350 


1977 


I/O 

17*; 


200 


10,400 


250 


700 


1978 


I/O 

17*; 


200 


10,675 


250 


700 


1979 


I/O 

9nn 


200 


10,975 


275 


725 


350 


1980 


9nn 


200 


11,025 


^5 


725 


6,650 


350 






200 


11,100 


275 


750 


6,676 


350 



Year 

Ending June 


Humboldt 


Imperial 


Inyo 


Kern 


Kings 


Lake 


Lassen 


Los Angeles 


Madera 


Marin 


1960 


1,165 

1,054 

1,179 

1,193 

1,300 

1,450 

1,450 

1,450 

1,400 

1,375 

1,476 

1,475 

1,450 

1,500 

1,550 

1,525 

1,500 

1,525 

1,525 

1,525 

1,525 


AAQ 


1AA 


3,313 

3,303 

3,447 

3,467 

4,050 

4,225 

4,425 

4,400 

4,520 

4,500 

4,700 

4,800 

4,850 

4,950 

5,025 

4,975 

4,975 

4,975 

5,025 

Ct,050 

5,0o0 


618 













'SI 




107 


138 


173 


57,222 


353 


1,269 

1,460 

1.557 

1,711 

2,250 


. /2 


0/ O 
7QQ 


1^/ 

1 CfC 


680 


166 


161 


60,307 


400 


1963 


/Oo 

7^0 


loo 


678 


169 


151 


61,025 


429 


1964 


/ uU 


IDO 

onn 


686 


155 


190 


62,457 


437 


1965 


oOU 

Qon 


zuu 

onn 


750 


200 


250 


73,500 


475 


1966 

1967 


oKJKJ 

1,050 


225 

o*;n 


825 

850 


250 

250 


275 

275 


79,300 

83,500 


475 

476 


2,375 

2,576 

2,600 

2,650 

2,925 


1968 


1 non 


/lOxJ 

onn 


925 


225 


275 


84,700 


475 


1969 


1 07*; 


o*;n 


950 


225 


250 


85,575 


450 


1970 


1,U/ U 

1 i*;n 


o*;n 


1,000 


225 


275 


88,950 


475 


1971 


1 9n0 


o*;n 


1,050 

1,075 

1,100 

1,125 


250 


275 


92,700 


475 


3,100 

3,250 

3,525 

3,575 

3,700 


1972 ___ 


1 97*; 


90*; 


275 


300 


95,400 


475 


1973 


1 9*;n 


oo*; 


250 


uuO 


98,900 


500 


1974 


1 ^7*; 


oo*; 


275 


300 


99,175 


475 


1975 


1,0/ u 

1,325 

1,300 


oo*; 


1,150 


275 


300 


104,000 


450 


1976 


90*; 


1.175 

1.176 
1,175 


275 


300 


106,000 


450 


3,*=^50 


1977 


90*; 


275 


300 


107,500 


476 


3,800 

3,850 

3,900 

3,950 


1978 ___ 


1,0^0 

1,325 

1,325 

1,325 


90*; 


275 


30C 


109,100 


476 


1979 


90*; 


1,200 

1,200 

1,200 


275 


3Cf0 


110,000 


476 


1980 


oo*; 


275 


300 


111,200 


476 






275 


800 


112,250 


476 


4,000 



SOURCE : California State Department of Finance. 
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TABLE III— Continued 

Provisional Pro|eetions of Public School Twelfth Grade Graduates 
By County Thru School Year Ending June 1980 

Revised June 1964 



Year 

Ending June 


Mariposa 


Mendocino 


Merced 


Modoc 


Mono 


Monterey 


Napa 


Nevada 


Orange 


Placer 


19G0 


45 


023 


1,002 


70 


20 


1,482 


032 


204 


0,045 


047 


19G1 


45 


007 


1,100 


80 


22 


1,02^ 


708 


203 


7,343 


822 


19C2 


38 


004 


1,174 


80 


22 


i,C03 


727 


232 


7,852 


809 


1903 


48 


027 


1,172 


75 


15 


1,708 


703 


241 


9,09^ 


920 


1904 


50 


050 


1,350 


75 


25 


2,050 


850 


300 


12,300 


1,000 


1905 


50 


775 


1,525 


100 


25 


2,275 


975 


350 


14,350 


1,100 


ISCC 


50 


775 


1,050 


75 


25 


2,525 


1,050 


onn 


1C,300 


1,225 


1907 


50 


750 


1,725 


75 


25 


2,525 


950 


325 


17,075 


1,300 


1908 


50 


750 


1,075 


75 


25 


2,025 


1,050 


325 


19,050 


1,300 


1909 


50 


725 


1,725 


75 


25 


2,725 


1,050 


300 


21,200 


1,350 


1970 


50 


075 


1,900 


75 


25 


2775 


1,100 


325 


23,325 


1,475 


1971 


50 


725 


1,950 


75 


25 


2,925 


1,150 


325 


25,850 


1,525 


1973 - 


50 


025 


2,050 


75 


25 


3,125 


1,150 


300 


28,025 


1,075 


1973 - 


50 


050 


2,050 


75 


25 


3,175 


1,200 


325 


29,600 


1,725 


1974 


50 


050 


2,250 


50 


25 


3,250 


1,250 


325 


33,750 


1,775 


1975 


50 


025 


2,350 


50 


25 


3,475 


1,300 


325 


30,400 


1,850 


1970 — 


50 


625 


2,425 


50 


25 


3,475 


1,350 


325 


38,500 


1,875 


1977 


50 


025 


2,475 


50 


25 


3,500 


1,400 


325 


40,625 


1,900 


1978 - 


50 


025 


2,500 


50 


25 


3,550 


1,450 


325 


42,875 


1,925 


1979 


50 


625 


2,525 


50 


25 


3,575 


1,475 


325 


44,100 


1,975 


1980 


50 


025 


2,550 


50 


25 


4,000 


1,500 


325 


45,325 


2,000 



Year 

Ending June 


Plumas 


Riverside 


Sacramento 


San 

Benito 


San 

Bernardino 


San 

Diego 


San 

Francisco 


San 

Joaquin 


San Luis 
Obispo 


San 

I^l'ateo 


i960 


164 


2,789 


5,322 


171 


5,262 


9,266 


4,216 


2,629 


730 


4,036 


1961 


168 


3,101 


5,864 


164 


5,579 


10,234 


4,269 


2,691 


848 


4,556 


1902 


162 


3,573 


6,299 


152 


5,813 


11,520 


4,311 


2,900 


911 


4,664 


1963 


169 


3,282 


6,681 


186 


5,941 


11,746 


4,329 


2,888 


891 


5,061 


1964 


200 


4,200 


8,400 


175 


7,100 


14,150 


5,050 


3,325 


1,100 


6,500 


1965 


200 


4,700 


9,250 


200 


7,950 


15,125 


5,225 


3,475 


1,175 


6,775 


1966 


225 


5,050 


9,950 


225 


8,225 


15,225 


5,625 


3,550 


1,200 


7,000 


1967-— 


250 


5,275 


10,250 


225 


8,725 


15,250 


5,925 


3,600 


1,250 


7,350 


1968 


250 


o,5o0 


10,400 


200 


8,800 


15,250 


5,750 


3,550 


1,225 


7,350 


1969 


275 


5,825 


10,700 


225 


9,425 


15,500 


5,500 


8,650 


1,275 


7,400 


1970 


225 


6,125 


10,800 


250 


9,700 


16,000 


5,500 


3,700 


1,400 


7,850 


1971 


225 


0,325 


11,700 


250 


10,250 


17,000 


5,400 


3,675 


1,475 


7,800 


1972 


200 


6,650 


12,150 


250 


10,625 


17,500 


5,400 


3,700 


1,475 


8,125 


1973 


200 


0,925 


12,275 


250 


11,075 


17,750 


5,375 


3,700 


1,550 


8,025 


1974 


225 


7,450 


12,975 


250 


11,625 


18,400 


5,325 


3,725 


1,550 


8,200 


1975 


225 


8,100 


13,300 


250 


12,300 


19,000 


5,275 


3,750 


1,575 


8,350 


1976 


225 


8,300 


13,600 


250 


12,700 


19,600 


5,275 


3,750 


1,600 


8,550 


1977 


225 


8,550 


13,800 


250 


13,225 


20,200 


5,250 


3,750 


1,625 


8,775 


1978 


225 


8,825 


14,025 


250 


13,750 


20,750 


5,250 


3,775 


1,675 


8,900 


1979 


225 


8,900 


14,275 


250 


14,050 


21,000 


5,250 


3,775 


1,725 


9,000 


1980 


225 


8,950 


14,500 


250 


14,300 


21,175 


5,250 


3,800 


1,750 


9,075 
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TABLE III— Continued 



Provisional Proiections of Public School Twelfth Grade Graduates 
By County Thru School Year Ending June 1980 

Revised June 19'^4 



Year 

Ending June 


Santa 

Barbara 


Santa 

Clara 


Santa 

Cruz 


Shasta 


Sierra 


Siskiyou 


Solano 


Sonoma 


Stanislaus 


Sutter 


1900 


1,347 


5,706 


794 


759 


30 


452 


1,277 


1,487 


1,856 


406 


1961 


1,731 


6,690 


950 


774 


46 


429 


1,362 


1,612 


2,1C1 


433 


1962 


1,759 


7,563 


958 


722 


37 


444 


1,395 


1,630 


2,118 


440 


1963 


2,107 


7,951 


1,001 


741 


34 


431 


1,567 


1,710 


2,193 


411 


1964 


2,600 


10,200 


1,250 


900 


50 


500 


2,050 


2,050 


2,350 


475 


1965 


2,800 


11,325 


1,375 


1,000 


50 


600 


2,150 


2,325 


2,575 


525 


lonn 


3,150 


1^.125 


1,400 


1,050 


50 


600 


2,225 


2,500 


2,575 


559 


1967 


3,350 


13,250 


1,525 


1,150 


50 


600 


2,150 


2,500 


2,600 


600 


1908— 


3,575 


13,600 


1,575 


1,125 


50 


625 


2,175 


2,600 


2,575 


625 


1969. 


4,000 


14,975 


1,650 


1,150 


50 


650 


2,150 


2,725 


2,650 


325 


1970 


4,500 


16,325 


1,675 


1,250 


50 


650 


2,400 


2,950 


2,750 


650 


1971 


5,000 


17,650 


1,675 


1,300 


50 


625 


2,550 


3,075 


2,775 


700 


1972 


5,250 


19,375 


1,725 


1,300 


50 


650 


2,600 


3,125 


2,950 


725 


1973 


5,000 


20,400 


1,750 


1,350 


50 


600 


2,700 


3,250 


2.875 


700 


1974 


6,275 


22,000 


1,875 


1,375 


50 


625 


2,900 


?,375 


3,000 


675 


1975 


6,900 


23,725 


X,950 


1,425 


50 


650 


2,950 


3,550 


2,975 


650 


1976 


7,250 


24,950 


2,025 


1,475 


50 


600 


3,075 


3,750 


3,000 


650 


1977 


7,600 


26,150 


2,100 


1,500 


50 


625 


3,175 


3,S75 


3,025 


650 


1978 


8,025 


27,175 


2,300 


1,500 


50 


625 


3,275 


4,050 


3,100 


650 


1979 


8.275 


27,925 


2,400 


1.525 


50 


650 


3,300 


4,125 


3,100 


650 


1980 


8,500 


28,500 


2,500 


1,525 


50 


650 


3,350 


4,175 


3,150 


650 



Year 

Ending June 


Tehama 


Trinity 


Tulare 


Tuolumne 


Ventura 


Yolo 


Yuba 


Total 


1960 


357 


93 


1,808 


175 


1,815 


022 


258 


148.871 


1961 


349 


82 


1,907 


179 


2,101 


683 


283 


160,486 


1962 


376 


100 


1,946 


191 


2,245 


675 


309 


167,244* 


1963 


359 


77 


1,931 


198 


2,358 


751 


307 


172,750* 


1964 


400 


100 


2,025 


200 


3,200 


950 


350 


209,125 


1965 


400 


100 


2.275 


250 


3,700 


1,050 


400 


226,600 


1966 


425 


100 


2,375 


275 


4,250 


1.075 


425 


240,625 


1967 


425 


100 


2,375 


250 


4,575 


1,075 


400 


247,800 


1968 


450 


100 


2,250 


250 


4,575 


1,175 


400 


250,870 


1969 


450 


100 


2,300 


275 


5,150 


1,225 


400 


262,050 


1970 


475 


100 


2,350 


275 


5,575 


1,275 


400 


275,425 


1971 


475 


100 


2,400 


275 


6,000 


1,250 


425 


287,200 


1972 


475 


100 


2,375 


275 


6,600 


1,400 


450 


299,825 


1973 


425 


100 


2,325 


275 


7,025 


1,400 


475 


305,000 


1974 


475 


100 


2,375 


300 


8,000 


1,400 


525 


322,425 


1975 


500 


100 


2,425 


325 


8.750 


1,500 


600 


334,100 


19/6 


500 


100 


2,400 


350 


9,500 


1,600 


650 


343,050 


1977 


500 


100 


2,400 


350 


10,350 


1,650 


650 


352,175 


1978. 


500 


100 


2,400 


350 


11,300 


1,675 


675 


36.1,100 


1979 


500 


100 


2,400 


350 


12,075 


1,725 


675 


367,000 


1980 


500 


100 


2,400 


350 


12,750 


1.750 


700 


372,750 



♦ Figures include 3 graduates from Alpine County. 



TABLE IV 

Profection of Full-time Students California Independent Institutions of Higher Education/ 

By County of Location/ 1965-1980 





Total Enrollxrent 


Loii^er Di\i8ion 


Upper Division 


Graduate and Profesuonal 


All Institutiozis 










1905 


68,500 


31,750 


23,700 


13,050 


1970 


81,800 


37,175 


27,575 


17,050 


1975 


91,100 


40,875 


30,825 


19,400 


1980 


99,100 


43,850 


33 525 


21,725 


Alameda County 










1905 


3,000 


1,450 


850 


700 


1970 


3,525 


1,650 


1,000 


875 


1975 


3,800 


1,750 


1,100 


950 


1980 


4,050 


1.850 


1,200 


1,000 


Contrs Costs County 










1905— 


1,200 


725 


450 


25 


1970 


1,600 


875 


625 


100 


1975. 


1,700 


925 


650 


125 


1980 


1,775 


950 


675 


150 


Fresno Coimty 










1935 


325 


200 


125 




1970 


475 


250 


225 




1975 


550 


275 


275 




1980 


575 


300 


275 




Inyo County 










1905 


25 


25 






1970- 


25 


25 






1975 


25 


25 






1980 


25 


25 






Los Angeles County 










1905 


30,000 


13,500 


12,000 


4,500 


1970 


34,625 


15,300 


12,806 


6,525 


1975 


38 500 


17,000 


14,000 


7,500 


1980 


41,750 


18,250 


15,000 


8,500 


Marin County 










1905 


825 


225 


200 


400 


1970 


975 


275 


225 


475 


1975 


1,100 


300 


250 


550 


1980 


1,200 


325 


275 


600 


Monterey County 










1905 


75 




50 


25 


1970 -u 


150 




100 


50 


1975 


200 




125 


75 


1980 


250 




150 


100 


Napa Coimty 










1905 


1,450 


1,000 


400 


50 


1970 


1,750 


1,175 


525 


50 


1975 


1,8C0 


1,200 


550 


50 


1980 


1,800 


1,200 


550 


50 


Orange County 










1905 - 


1,275 


800 


400 


75 


1970 


1,575 


1,000 


475 


lOO 


1975 


1,750 


1,100 


525 


125 


1980 


1,950 


1,200 


600 


150 


Riverside County 










1965 


1,400 


950 


400 


50 


1970 


1,700 


1,150 


475 


75 


1975 


1,950 


1,300 


550 


100 


1980 


2,150 


1,400 


625 


125 


San Bernardino County 






** 




1905 


2,750 


975 


750 


1,025 


1970 


3,475 


1,200 


1,075 


1,200 


1975 


3,875 


1,350 


1,225 


l,3GO 


1980 


4,200 


1,475 


1,325 


1,400 


San Diego Coimty 










1965 


2,873 


1,775 


900 


200 


1970 


3,800 


2,200 


1,100 


500- 


1975 


4,675 


2,500 


1,450 


725 


1980 


5,250 


2,650 


1,600 


1,000' 


Sun Francisco County 










1965 


5,250 


2,225 


1,050 


1,375 


1970 


6,650 


2.800 


2,125 


1,725 


1975 


7,450 


3,100 


2,400 


1,950 


1980 


8,175 


3,425 


2,625 


2,125 
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TABLE IV— Continued 



Profeetion of FuU-time Students California Independent Institutions of Higher Education, 

By County of Location, 1965-1980 





Total Enrollment 


Lower Division 


Upper Division 


Graduate and Frofeeslonal 


Stn Joaquin County 






825 


GOO 


1965 


2,625 


1,200 


1970 


3,100 


1,450 


975 


6/6 


1975 


3,450 


1,600 


1,100 


760 


1980 


3,775 


1,750 


1,200 


825 


San Mateo County 








125 


1965 


1,225 


800 


300 


1970 


1,475 


900 


425 


150 


1975 


1,600 


95C 


475 


176 


1980 


1,750 


1,025 


525 


200 


Santn Barbara County 










1965 


550 


300 


Zms 




1970 


700 


350 


325 


25 


1975 


800 


400 


376 


25 


1980 


800 


400 


375 


25 


Santa Clara County 










1965 


12,175 


4,750 


3.676 


3.750 


1970 


14,200 


6,425 


4,-\25 


4,350 


1975 


15,450 


6,750 


4JD0 


4,800 


1980 


16,775 


6,075 


5,450 


5,250 


Santa Cruz County 










1965 


425 


300 


125 




1970 


500 


350 


150 




1976. 


500 


350 


150 




1980 


500 


350 


150 




Ventura County 








150 


1965 


1,050 


550 


350 


1970 


1,500 


800 


525 


176 


1975 


1,925 


1,000 


725 


200 


19SG 


2,350 


1,200 


925 


225 



SOURCE: California State Department of Finance. 
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TABLE V 



Reported and Projected «7unior College FulNtime Enrollments of Existing Institutions 

1961-1980 



FaJl 


Alameda 


Contra Costa 


Fresno 
and Madera 


Imperial 


Kern 


Lassen 


Los Angeles 


Marin 


1961 , 


3761 


3969 


3369 


502 


2906 


148 


46010 


955 


1962 _ 


4206 


4229 


3533 


570 


2903 


177 


47171 


1165 


1963 


4739 


4466 


3396 


606 


3010 


214 


47548 


1398 


1965. , . 


6700 


5950 


4275 


775 


3700 


300 


60275 


2075 


1966 


7550 


6400 


4625 


900 


3875 


300 


63450 


2275 


1967 


7875 


6650 


4750 


900 


3850 


300 


64375 


2325 


1968 


7750 


6775 


4875 


875 


3950 


275 


65025 


2375 


1969 . _ 


8025 


7150 


4875 


950 


3850 


300 


67600 


2625 


1970 


8650 


7550 


5050 


1025 


4125 


300 


70450 


2800 


1971 


8850 


7650 


5150 


1150 


4200 


325 


72500 


2950 


1972 . - 


9450 


7850 


5150 


1175 


4250 


325 


75175 


3225 


1973 


9575 


7925 


5025 


1175 


4325 


325 


75375 


3300 


1974 , . 


9950 


8250 


5125 


1300 


4400 


325 


79050 


3425 


1975. , , 


10275 


8375 


5150 


1250 


4350 


325 


80550 


3500 


1976... 


10400 


8575 


5250 


1250 


4350 


325 


81700 


3550 


1977__ 


10550 


8800 


5350 


1275 


4350 


325 


82925 


3625 


1978 , , 


10725 


9050 


5475 


1300 


4400 


325 


83600 


3675 


1079 - ^ . 


10875 


9100 


5475 


1300 


4425 


325 


84500 


3750 


1989— 


11050 


9150 


5500 


1325 


4425 


325 


85300 


3800 



Fall 


Merced 


Monterey 


Napa 


Orange 


Placer 


Riverside 


(Los Rios Dis.) 
Sacramento 


San 

Bernardino 


1961 __ __ 

1962. 4 

1963. ] 




1799 


576 


7706 


982 


2166 


3404 


3939 


— 


1880 


<''97 


8683 


950 


2544 


3950 


4168 


299 


2140 


899 


9111 


1055 


2468 


4746 


4482 


1965. i 


575 


2875 


1175 


13625 


1200 


3725 


7575 


6200 


1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 


700 


3200 


-1275^ 


15150 


1300 


-4050 


8275 


6500 


775 


3225 


1175 


16250 


1350 


4225 


8625 


6975 


800 


3350 


1325 


173Z5 


1325 


4400 


8800 


7050 


875 


3475 


1325 


19075 


1375 


4650 


9050 


7550 


1000 


3550 


1400 


20875 


1475 


4900 


9150 


7750 


1050 


3725 


1475 


23000 


1525 


5050 


9850 


8200 


1150 


3975 


1475 


24800 1 


1 1675 


5325 


10275 


8500 


1200 


4050 


1525 


260^:0 1 


1 1725 


5550 


10375 


8850 


1325 


4150 


1600 


29525 


1775 


5950 


10950 


9300 


1400 


4425 


1650 


31850 


1850 


6475 


11250 


9850 


1475 


4425 


1725 


33700 


1875 


6650 


11525 


10150 


1525 


4475 


1775 


35550 


1900 


6850 


11700 


10575 


1575 


4525 


1850 


37525 


1925 


7050 


11900 


11000 


1625 


4550 


1875 


38600 


1975 


7125 


12100 


11250 


1650 


5100 


1925 


39650 


2000 


7150 


12200 


11450 



FaU 



1961 

1962..., 

1963— 



San Diego 



San Francisco 



San Joaquin 



San Mateo 



Santa Barbara 



Santa Clara 



Santa Cruz 



Shasta 



4864 

3603 

6257 



4658 

4960 

5073 



2093 

2222 

2422 



2945 

3147 

3664 



1232 

1331 

1775 



3982 

4317 

5662 



698 

1052 

1179 



974 

1007 

1182 



1965- 

1966- 

1967- 

1968- 

1969- 

1970- 

1971. 

1972. 

1973. 

1974. 

1975. 

1976. 

1977. 

1978. 

1979. 

1980. 



8625 


6175 


8975 


6675 


9150 


7050 


9300 


6875 


9600 


C600 


10075 


6625 


10875 


6525 


11375 


6550 


11550 


6550‘ 


11950 


6525 


12350 


6500 


12750 


6525 


13125 


6525 


13500 


6550 


13650 


6575 


13775 


6575 



2950 


5225 


3050 


5525 


3125 


5875 


3125 


5950 


3250 


6075 


3325 


6525 


3350 


6550 


3400 


6900 


3425 


6900 


3450 


7125 


3475 


7300 


3475 


7475 


3475 


7675 


3500 


7800 


3500 


7875 


3525 


7950 



2400 


8500 


2750 


9325 


2950 


10475 


3175 


11025 


3600 


12425 


4050 


13875 


4500 


15350 


4725 


17250 


*:050 


18350 


5650 


20025 


6200 


21825 


6525 


23075 


6850 


24200 


7225 


25125 


7450 


25825 


7650 


26375 



1725 


1650 


1775 


1750 


1975 


1950 


2075 


1925 


2175 


1975 


2225 


2150 


2250 


2250 


2325 


2250 


2375 


2325 


2525 


2375 


2625 


2450 


2725 


2550 


2825 


2600 


3100 


2600 


3250 


2625 


3375 


2625 
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TABLE V— Continued 

R.p.r..d and P„i,„.d C,ll.g. En«lln,.„,. 




SOURCE: State Department of Finance, 
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o 

ERIC 



IMDLC Yl 



County 





Alpine 

Amtdor 

Butte-* * 

CiUreraa-*.***.. 

Colust 

Contrt CoaU 

Del Norte.* 

El Dorado.* 

JVcBao^ 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial...... 

Inyo 

Kem 

King! 

Lake 

Lassen ... 

Lofl Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino*.***. **__ 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

I^cer 

Plumas 

Rivemde 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino*.*.**.* 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo... 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara.. 

Santa Crus 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou.. 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Satter 

Tehama 

IVinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 

Total 

Ou^of^tate 



1953 

H,S. 

Grads 



9417 

‘“‘’I 37 

1115 

115 

148 

5no 

166 

338 

4203 

232 

1198 

739 

155 

3467 

686 

155 

190 

62457 

437 

1711 

48 

627 

1172 

75 

15 

1708 

763 

241 

9094 

926 

169 

3282 

6681 

186 

5941 

11746 

4329 

2888 

891 

5061 

2107 

7951 

1001 

741 

34 

431 

1567 

1710 

2193 

411 

359 

77 

1931 

198 

2358 

751 

307 

172747 



Ccjlifortila State Colleges FirsMimo Freshmen by County of Graduation*-Fall 1963 



AU 

Can** 

puses 



1253 

231 

15 

17 
424 
26 
30 
744 
40 

289 

18 
24 

100 

36 

30 

11 

4«r83 

57 

140 

9 

85 

116 

8 

1 

59 

21 

8 

647 

43 

20 

159 

588 

9 

254 

1767 

431 

130 

159 

552 

123 

1294 

18 

46 

3 

35 

92 

97 

51 
23 

52 
11 
43 
18 
88 
97 
15 

15465 



Hayward 



536 



560 

( 21 ) 



Cal 

Poly 

(KV) 



463 



50 



32 

1 



691 

(41) 



Cal 

Poly 

(SLO) 


Chico 


Fresno 


Hmn- 

tcldt 


Long 

Beach 


Los 

Angeles 


Fuller- 

ton 


59 


56 


12 


18 


4 


1 




-*.*.**- 


■ — 


- .*****.. 


■ 










1 


1 


1 








3 




2 


i 








1 


3 


1 


1 








2 


4 


3 


1 








53 


67 


36 


14 


1 






1 






15 








2 


4 


2 






1 




19 


1 


687 


2 


1 


4 




1 


32 












5 


6 


4 


254 


1 






3 


1 


1 


2 








13 




4 




3 " 






42 


3 


12 




6 


1 




6 


2 


20 








1 


5 


1 


1 


i 


1 






9 




1 








214 


16 


44 


33 


1345 


942 


47 


14 


1 


36 










11 


12 


3 


4 






1 


1 




4 




1 




11 


17 


3 


13 


2 


1 




23 


5 


53 


4 


1 




1 


1 


5 


1 


1 


_ , ...... 






1 

22 / 


2 


5 





r 








1 


3 





5 








2 






1 








49 


3 

0 


6 


4 


253 


4 


164 


i 


D 





2 


.***.*.. 






1 


11 




2 








21 


4 


5 


2 


15 


5 


3 


25 


30 


5 


5 








2 




4 










23 


2 


17 


3 


22 


5 


2 


27 


2 


3 


12 


16 


1 


3 


9 


6 


2 


3 




2 




ID 


10 


13 


1 








119 




13 


2 




1 


1 


41 


24 


9 


3 


5 


61 


5 


6 


2 


6 


1 




77 


32 


5 


9 


5 






3 


1 






1 






8 


19 


1 


5 


1 






1 














2 


19 




2 








15 


19 


2 


1 


2 






14 


7 


6 


3 


1 






6 


4 


7 


7 








2 


8 


2 


1 










43 

• 


1 


1 







.*..**.. 


14 


c 

1 


18 


2 




2 




1 


1 


4 


1 








28 


4 


6 


2 


5 


1 




9 


9 


5 










1 


3 


1 










1)02 


742 


1076 


447 


1699 


973 


222 


(144) 


(33) 


(58) 


(20) 


(90) 


(37) 


(14) 



Sacra- 

mento 



3 

6 

3 

22 

4 
12 
2 
1 

5 



21 

2 

1 

472 

1 

3 



2 

41 

4 

6 

2 



4 

24 

7 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

1 

67 

2 

803 

(36) 



San 

Diego 



182 

***i 



61 

2 



63 

4 



40 

1628 

5 

1 

5 
4 

6 
13 

0 

0 

1 



Sonoma 



2059 

(108) 



14 



San 
Fernando 



1113 



San 

Fran- 

cisco 



4 

32 



71 

(3) 



10 



1155 

(61) 



75 

1 

67 



8 

4 

1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

17 
1 

13 

11 

357 

18 

4 

207 

9 

37 

2 

8 



2 

9 

11 

11 



1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

1300 

( 120 ) 



San 

Joee 



238 



116 



314 

..**.. 

5 
2 
2 

91 

6 

5 
16 

4 
8 
2 
2 

14 

2 

6 
1 

295 

5 
29 

1 

0 

12 



17 

2 

1 

46 

4 
1 

5 
29 

1 

32 

40 

45 

27 

9 

243 

19 

1111 

11 

3 



6 

15 

15 
12 

7 

5 

2 

2 

16 

3 

4 

2565 

(170) 
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TABIE VII 

University of California 

FirsMimo Freshmen by County of High School Graduation-Fall 1963 



County 


1063 

H.S* Grads 


Ail Campuses 


Berkeley 


Davis 


Los Angeles 


Riverside 


Santa Barbara 


Alameda 


0/117 




413 


97 


12 






Alpine 


<7^1# 


oo6 


7 


57 


Amador 


1^7 


* V 

ly 


— 


— 








Butte 


nift 


7 

OR 


4 

8 


3 

19 








Calaveraa 


11 


OO 

o 






8 


Colusa 


llO 

1452 


D 

Q 


1 


4 






1 


Contra Coeta 


Wifi 


O 

404 

o 


1 

222 


6 


12 




1 


Del Norte 


O# lU 


109 


5 


56' 


El Dorado 


lOQ 


o 

n 




1 






2 


Fresno 


ooo 


11 


5 

A A 


4 

12 


9 




2 


Glenn 


9^9 


00 


46 

e 


1 


18 


Humboldt 


11052 


1A 


O 

9 


4 








Imperial 




10 

IQ 


5 


1 




1 


Inyo 


40u 

155 


lo 

Q 


4 


-- 


6 


3 


5 


Kem 


^4R7 


O 

7Q 


C%A 


1 

8 


1 


1 


5 


Kings 


R52R 


40 

17 


24 

A 


9 


7 


25 


Lake ^ 


in* 


1/ 

Q 


4 


4 


2 


1 


6 


Lassen 


ion 


y 

A 


1 

A 


3 






5 


Los Angeles 


62457 

4^7 


0 

07fl1 


4 

Q'TC 


2 

71 


2024 


204 


627 


Madera 


o#ui 

1A 


770 

ifi 


Marin _ 


1711 


10 
1 Ac 


XU 

OA 


30 


3 




3 


Mariposa 


AQ 


IQO 


yp 


3 


4 


32 


Mendocino 


627 

3172 

75 

15 


97 


1 R 


-- 


1 






Merced 


47 


10 

90 


7 




4 


Modoc 


4/ 

o 


44 


12 

n 


2 


1 


10 


Mono 


O 


-- 


4 








Monterey 


XxJ 

1708 

763 

241 

0094 

926 

160 

3232 

6681 

186 

5941 

11746 

4329 

2888 

891 

5061 

2107 

7951 

1001 

741 

34 

4^1 


AQ 


09 


1 

11 

n 






1 


Napa 


oy 

952 


04 
1 R 


1 


1 


24 


Nevada t 


-to 

Q 


lo 

A 


1 




■j 

X 


Orange 


y 

OOA 


4 

AR 


5 


116 


61 




Placer 


ooo 

9A 


Do 


4 

17 


90 


Plumas 


52 


0 

o 






3 


Riverside 


O 

1Q9 


4 

90 


6 


20 


104 


1 


Sacramento 


952A 


4U 


Iv 

157 


29 


San Benito __ 


400 

O 


y7 


8 


1 


23 


San Bernardino 


O 

99 


R1 


1 

8 

16 

46 

39 

6 

54 

e 


60 

71 


72 


2 


San Diego 


400 


ol 
1 1 o 


44 


San Francisco 


OUO 

9RO 


ll4 

174 

R9 


65 


99 


San Joaciuin 


404 

OR 


1 


4 


27 


San Luis Obispo 


<fO 

90 


n 






4 


San Mateo 


ou 

9AA 


y 

1 QA 


3 

14 

11 

24 


6 


12 


Santa Barbara 


o44 

198 

97A 


loO 

91 


84 


Santa Clara 


41 
1 0R 


O 

45 

o 


6 


155 


Santa Cruz 


0/0 

32 

17 


lUO 

IQ 


6 


106 


Shasta 


10 

Q 


0 


1 




10 


Sierra 


1/ 

1 


25 


7 






2 


Siskiyou _ 


X 

17 


c 


1 

11 

33 

24 

14 

9 








Solano 


1567 

1710 

2193 

411 

359 

77 

1931 

198 

2358 

751 

307 


1/ 

mo 


0 

9fl 


1 






Sonoma 


oy 

AQ 


4U 

90 


4 




2 


Stanislaus 


Oo 

35 

19 


oil 

1>l 


3 


2 


4 


Sutter 


14 

o 


3 


2 


2 


Tehama 


xo 

7 


4 

o 


2 






Trinity 


Q 


4 

Q 


5 








Tulare 


0 

99 


0 

10 










Tuolumne 


9 

105 


111 

c 


1 


4 




7 


Ventura 


o 

91 


4 

6 

46 

10 


26 




50 


Yolo 


Xl/O 

R7 


41 

17 


2 


Yuba 


Q/ 

11 


1/ 


2 


1 


1 




XX 


— 






1 


Total 




8573 


952 A A 




2461 


567 


1652 






4000 


1040 
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TABLE VIII 

Rates per 1,000 Public High School Greduotes iit 1963 Attending California Higher 
Educational Institutions as FirsMime Freshmen, Fall, 1963 





Area 


1963 H.S. 
Grads 
(Pub) 


u.c. 


C.S.C. 


J.C.’s 


Private Institutions 


Total 


No. 


Hate 


No. 


Hate 


No. 


Hate 


No. 


Hate 


No. 


Hate 


Alameda 

Alpine 


2 

2 


9417 


586 


62 


1253 


133 


2579 


274 


376 


40 


4794 


509 


Amador 


2 


137 


7 


51 


15 


109 


29 


212 


*1 




52 


380 


Butte 


1 


1116 


35 


31 


231 


207 


261 


234 


16 


14 


543 


487 


Calaveras 


2 


115 


6 


52 


15 


130 


30 


261 


1 


9 


52 


452 


Colusa 


2 


148 


8 


54 


17 


115 


71 


480 


6 


41 


102 


689 


Contra Costa 


2 


5710 


404 


71 


424 


74 


2299 


403 


184 


32 


3311 


580 


Del Norte 


1 


166 


3 


18 


26 


157 


18 


108 


4 


24 


51 


307 


El Dorado. 


2 


338 


i; 


32 


30 


89 


103 


305 


9 


27 


153 


453 


Fresno 


3 


4203 


86 


20 


744 


177 


2146 


511 


147 


35 


3123 


743 


Glenn 


1 


232 


9 


39 


40 


172 


44 


190 


7 


30 


100 


431 


Humboldt 


1 


1198 


16 


13 


289 


241 


118 


99 


f/2 


18 


445 


371 


Imperial - 


5 


739 


13 


24 


18 


24 


318 


430 


22 


31 


377 


510 


Inyo 


3 


155 


8 


52 


24 


155 


47 


303 


7 


45 


86 


555 


Kem 


3 


3467 


73 


21 


100 


29 


1567 


452 


117 


34 


1807 


535 


Kings 


3 


686 


17 


25 


36 


52 


186 


271 


20 


29 


259 


377 


Lake - 


2 


155 


9 


58 


30 


194 


73 


471 


3 


19 


115 


742 


Lassen 

Los Angeles 


1 

4 


190 

62457 


6 

3701 


32 

59 


11 

4783 


58 

77 


98 

21593 


516 

346 


3302 


53 


115 

33379 


605 

534 


Madera 


3 


437 


16 


37 


57 


130 


160 


366 


12 


28 


245 


561 


Marin 


2 


1711 


165 


96 


140 


82 


739 


432 


123 


72 


1167 


682 


Mariposa 


3 


48 


.. 




9 


188 


22 


458 


1 


21 


32 


667 


Mendocino 


1 


627 


27 


43 


85 


135 


160 


255 


11 


18 


283 


451 


Merced 


3 


1172 


47 


40 


116 


99 


434 


370 


33 


28 


630 


538 


Modoc 


1 


75 


2 


27 


8 


107 


13 


173 




23 


307 


Mono 


3 


15 


2 


133 


1 


67 


3 


200 


'l 


67 


7 


467 


Monterey 


2 


1703 


69 


40 


59 


35 


839 


491 


69 


40 


1036 


606 


Napa - 


2 


763 


28 


37 


21 


28 


491 


644 


42 


55 


582 


763 


Nevada 


1 


241 


9 


37 


8 


3 


16 


66 


5 


21 


38 


158 


Orange 


4 


9094 


336 


37 


30 


71 


3780 


416 


361 


40 


4507 


496 


Placer 


2 


926 


26 


28 


43 


46 


467 


504 


15 


16 


551 


595 


Plumas - 


1 


169 


8 


47 


20 


118 


71 


420 


4 


24 


103 


609 


Biverside 


4 


3282 


192 


58 


159 


48 


1353 


412 


149 


45 


1853 


657 


Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bemardino. 


2 

3 

4 


6681 

186 

5941 


286 

3 

235 


43 

16 

40 


588 

9 

264 


88 

48 

44 


2199 

17 

2377 


329 

91 

400 


155 

2 

232 


23 

10 

39 


3228 

31 

3108 


483 

167 

523 


San Diego 


5 


11741 


363 


31 


1767 


150 


5109 


435 


521 


44 


7760 


661 


San Francisco 


2 


4329 


252 


58 


431 


100 


1991 


460 


384 


89 


3058 


706 


San Joaquin 


2 


2888 


95 


33 


130 


45 


1121 


388 


170 


59 


1516 


525 


San Luis Obispo 


4 


891 


30 


34 


159 


178 


197 


221 


24 


27 


410 


460 


San Mateo - 


2 


5061 


344 


68 


552 


109 


2024 


400 


262 


52 


3182 


629 


Santa Barbara 


4 


2107 


198 


94 


123 


58 


865 


111 


132 


63 


1313 


625 


Santa Clara 


2 


7951 


376 


47 


1294 


163 


2809 


353 


288 


36 


4767 


600 


Santa Cruz 


2 


ICOl 


32 


32 


18 


18 


806 


805 


73 


73 


929 


920 


Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 


1 

1 

1 


741 

34 

431 


17 

1 

17 


23 

29 

39 


46 

3 

35 


62 

88 

81 


413 

5 

192 


557 

147 

446 


6 

io 


8 

23 


475 

9 

254 


641 

265 

589 


Solano 


2 


1567 


59 


38 


92 


59 


850 


542 


32 


20 


1033 


659 


Sonoma 


2 


1710 


63 


3) 


97 


57 


726 


425 


96 


56 


982 


574 


Stanislaus 

Sutter 


3 


2193 


35 


Id 


51 


23 


847 


386 


80 


37 


1013 


462 


2 


411 


13 




23 


56 


212 


516 


8 


20 


256 


623 


Tehama 


1 


359 


7 


19 


52 


145 


97 


270 


6 


17 


162 


451 


Trinity 


1 


77 


3 


39 


11 


143 


29 


377 




43 


558 


Tulare 

Tuolumne 


3 

3 


1931 

198 


22 

9 


i;. 

45 


43 

18 


22 

01 


1093 

59 


566 

298 


46 

9 


24 

46 


1204 

95 


623 

480 


Ventura 

Ydo 


4 


2358 


105 


4^1 


88 


37 


959 


407 


137 


58 


1289 


547 


2 


751 


67 


89 


97 


129 


80 


107 


14 


19 


322 


429 


Yuba 

(Not distributed by 


1 

county) 


307 


11 


3li 


15 


49 


171 

1185 


557 


9 


29 


2 or 


671 


TOTAL 




172750 


8573 


49.6 


15465 


90 


66561 


385 


7767 


45 


96571 


559 
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Year 



Primary Zone 
1970-; 1 

71- 72„„ 

72- 73 

73- 74 

74- 75 

75- 76 

70-77 

77- 18 

78- 79 

79- 80 



Secondary Zone 
1970-71 

71- 72 

72- 73 

73- 74 

74- 75 

75- 76 

76- 77 

77- 78 

78- 79 

79- 80 



TABLE IX 

Summary of Public High School Graduates by Primary and Secondary Enrollment 
Zones of Possible New State Colleges, 3970-71 to 1980 



Contra 

Costa 



9,275 

9,500 

9,600 

10,000 

10,150 

10,400 

10,675 

10,975 

11,025 

11,100 



29,500 

30.700 
30,925 

31.700 
32,150 

32.400 
32,625 
32,975 
33,125 

33.400 



Kem 


Los Angeles 
(Glendale- 
Griffith Park) 


San 

Mateo 


4,800 


Y432 


7,800 


4,850 


7,704 


8,125 


4,950 


7,726- 


8,025 


5,025 


8,102 


8,200 


4,975 


8,257 


8,350 


4,975 


8,374 


8,550 


4,975 


8,499 


8,7# o 


5,025 


8,569 


8,900 


5,050 


8,662 


9,000 


5,050 


8,744 


9,075 


3,475 


51,936 


39,350 


3,475 


53,841 


41,975 


3,450 


53,991 


43,100 


3,525 


56,618 


45.250 


3,600 


57,706 


47,375 


3,575 


58,523 


48,750 


3,575 


59,394 


50,100 


3,600 


59,884 


51,500 


3,600 


60,537 


52,425 


3,600 


61,109 


53,250 



Ventura 



6,000 

6,600 

7,025 

8,000 

8,750 

9,500 

10,350 

11,300 

12,075 

12,750 



5,000 

5.250 

5.600 

6.275 
6,900 

7.250 

7.600 
8,025 

8.275 
8,500 



Secondary Zor^s are as follows : 

1. Contra Costa— Alameda, Marin, San Francisco, San Joaquin, and Solano. 

2. Kern — ^Kings and Tulare. 

3. Los Angeles— Zones 1, 2, 4, 5 and 6 of Los Angeles County. See Map, page 50, Los Angeles County Enrollment Zone. 

4. San Mateo — Alameda, San Francisco, Santa Clara, and Janta Cruz. 

5. Ventura — Santa Barbara. 

CoSS »' State 



TAB! E X 



Summary of Levels of Factors Sele cted for Enrollment Pro|*ections for Possible New State Colleges After an Initial Ten-year Period of 



Factors 



1. First-time freshmen as percent of prior high school graduates: 

From primary zone 1 

From secondary zone I 

2. Firat-time freshmen from primary and secondary zones as a percent of the fhst-time'from 

California 

3. First-time freshmen from California as a percent of total fost-time I-IIIIIII 

4. Undergraduate transfers as a percent of first-time freshmen*^ 

6. **01d** as a percent of prior year total undergraduate enrollment _ 



6. Graduate enrollment as a percent of lotal undergraduate enrollment- 

7. Ratio of annual Fl'E to total fall enrollment 



8. Projected Enrollment (1980-91) 

a. Total first-time 

b. Undergraduate transfers 

c. Total fall undergraduates.. 

d. Total graduate enrollment.. 

e. Total annual FTE...,.:-.... 
, f. Total full-time enrollment.. 



Contra 

Costa 


Kem 


Los Angeles 
(Glendale) 


San 

Mateo 


Ventura 


8.5 


12.8 


8.5 


8.5 


8.0 


1.3 


2.3 


1.3 


1.3 


2.3 


95.0 


95.0 


95.0 


95.0 


95.0 


95.0 


95.0 


95.0 


95.0 


95.0 


91.8 


83.1 


91.8 


91.8 


91.8 


68.7 


68.7 


68.7 


68.7 


68.7 


6.4 


6.4 


6.4 


6.4 


6.4 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


' 9 


1,530 


810 


1,700 


1,620 


1,420 


1,400- 


670 


1,560 


1,490 ' 


1,300 


7,240 


3,590 


7,800 


7,390 


6,490 


460 


230 


500 


470 


420 


6,930 


3,440 


7,470 


7,070 


6,220 


7,700 


3,820 


8,300 


7,860 


6,910 



^It is assumed that 85% of tho Sta^.e CoTVige enrollment from a county would enroll in a Stato Collec-e in /-nnnfv 

an issumefrX^of transfers would be 83.1% of total first-time freshmen for Kern County. The other areas have 

CohS.*^^® projections were computed from rates deveioped by the Office of Institutionai Research of the Ca,ifoinia State 
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TABLE XI 

r</imat«d Effect of « Now State Collsgo In Contra Costa County on Potential Enrollmsnts 
From Contra Costa County to Existing State Colleges 









Existing State Colleges 




Year 


Estimated Enroll. 
Potential 
Diversion 


Poswble 
Contra Costa 
State College 


Hayward 


San Francisco 


San Jose 


Other 

State 

Colleges 


Totals 




Status Quo 

TT^rkTrt Conii^ Costa Co.* 




268 


853 


555 


639 

27.6 


2,315 

1/^ A 


IoDa 


1 f j 1 n ^^v/u 

"Pm* r^nt 




11.6 


36.8 


24.0 


lUU.U 


1 QQA 


T7ir/\Trt CATitwi. CoiSta Co ^ 




1,665 


1,665 


832 


1,388 

25.0 


5,650 
inn n 


loOU 


Pep cent 




30.0 


30.0 


15.0 


lUU.l/ 


1980 


Awiume New S.C.’ 
From Contra Costa Go.. — 
Per ce^^t _ 


<6,605 

85.0 


388 

5.0 


388 

5.0 


233 

3.0 


156 

2.0 


7,770 

100.0 


1980 


Diversion from Existing 
State College Potentials. 




1,277 


1,277 


599 


1,232 


4,385 















^The 2,315 students irom ^onixa c*** — 

^h,»l graduate! gr 1979-80 attend all Slate College.. The inereaae Iron. 42.3% to 

from ^5-90% attended state colleges in their own county, if available and enroll- 

AddltiSnal students fron. other counties would attend a new Contra Costa State College, perhaps 10% of a projected total enrollment 
of 7,700 fiJll-tlme stuCCeils. 

Note: The tables are based on factors developed by the staff of the State Col.cg:-3 .nisi-ces. 



TABLE XII 

Estimated Effect of a New State College in Los Angetes County on Potentiol Enrollments 

At Existing Stote Colleges 









Exi' . tg State Colleges 






Estimated Enroll. 
Potential 
Diversion 


Posdble 

Glendale 

State 

College 


Cal Poly 
(K-V) 


Long 

Beach 


Los 

Angeles 


San 

Fernando 

VaUey 


South 

Bay 


Other 

State 

Colleges 


Toteds 


1962 


Status Quo 




1,840 


5,088 


6,669 


4,303 




3,676 


21,676 






8.5 


23.6 


30.9 


19.9 




17.0 


100.0 

44,900 

100.0 




T?rf»fn TnA Anorelefi Countv^ - - 




4,939 


8,980 


11,225 


S,9SQ 


8.082 


2,694 


looU 


Per cent _ _ 




11.0 


20.0 


25.0 


20.0 


18.0 


6.0 


1980 


Assume New S.C. 

T5VrtT« Tenit Anireles Coiintv- _ 


*6,735 


4,490 


8,531 


8,082 


7,633 


7,184 


2,245 

5.0 


44.000 

100.0 


Per eent _ ^ 


15.0 


10.0 


19.0 


18.0 


17.0 


16.0 


1980 


Diversion from Existing State College 

Pntentijdji 


^19 


449 


3,143 


1,347 


898 


44P 


6,735 























^The 21,676 luii-time stuaonts irom jl«)s .aneeieH v^uun^ a,.. — o— — 

&”iSu. for 1979-30 altBhd all state coHoges. The Increase from 35.4% to 

“.\ddlu;i^%SS?rt“mitto^^ a new state college In Los Angelo . Connty, perhaps 5% of a projected trial 

enrollment of 8,300 full-time ntudents. 

Note: The tables are based on factors developed by the staff of the State Colleges Trustees. 
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TABLE XIII 

Estimated Effect of a New State College *n San Mateo County on Potential Enrollments 

At Existhig State Colleges 





Estimated Enroll. 
Potential 
Diversion 


Possible 
San Mateo 
S.C. 


Existing State Colleges 




Year 


San 

Francisco 


San 

Jose 


Hayward 


All Other 
State Colleges 


Totals 


1962 


Status Quo 
From San Mateo Co.* 




1,723 

49.2 








335 

9.6 


3,504 




Percent - 




*,4o# 
A 1 n 




9 

0.2 












100.0 


1980 


From San Mateo Co.* 




3,131 

46.0 


9 




681 


340 

5.0 


6,806 




Per cent 




^004 
VO n 










•3U . u 


lU.U 


100.0 


1980 


Assume New S.C.* 
From San Mateo Co. .. 
Per cent 


<5,785 

85.0 


340 

5.0 


340 

5.0 




204 

3.0 


137 


6,806 








2.0 


100.0 


1980 


Diversion from Existinj) 
State College Potentials. 




2,791 


2,314 




477 


203 


5,785 


— 




1 



School gSalirofSarMkte^^^^ 1^62 were 75% of the 4,664 1961-62 i 

s Assume 75% of projected 5,075 public nigh School graduates for 1979-80 attend all ^tata CoIIpcps 
4 1 Mateo County State College enrollees will attend local State College if established 

of 7^8110 fu{l-time“ste^^ counties would attend a new San Mateo State College perhaps 15% of a projected total 

Note ; The tables are based on factors developed by the staff of the State College Tru itees. 



enrollment 








TABLE XIV 



The University of California— Estimates of Four-term Enrollments/ June 1964 





Total* 


Berkeley 


Davis 


Los Angeles 


1 

Riverside 


*San 

Francisco 


Santa 

Barbara 


Irvine 


San Diego 


Simta Crus 


196i Fall.. 


53,701 


23,605 


3,441 


18,676 


1.963 


1,885 


4,041 




150 




1962 Fall 


58.005 


24,968 


4,041 


19,987 


2,158 


1,945 


4,706 


«. 


200 


.. 


1963 FaU 


64,001 


26,632 


4,905 


21,696 


2,625 


2.002 


5,858 




283 


— 


Projected 

1965 FaU 


78,025 


27,500 


7,100 


26,250 


4,225 


2,100 


8,650 


825 


1,125 


250 


I960 Fall 


85,775 


27,500 


8,300 


27,500 


5,400 


2,200 


9,875 


1,875 


2,000 


1,125 


1967 Winter 


81,625 


25,925 


8,100 


26,575 


5.000 


2,125 


9,275 


1,725 


1.850 


1,050 


1967 Spring 


81,625 


25,925 


8,100 


26,575 


5.000 


2,125 


9,275 


1,725 


1.850 


1,050 


1967 Summer 


13,675 


13,675 


















1967 Fall 


89,575 


27,500 


9,050 


27,500 


5,875 


2,275 


10,650 


2,325 


2,775 


1,625 


1968 Winter 


85,225 


25,725 


8,850 


26,650 


5,475 


2,200 


10,100 


2,150 


2,575 


1,500 


1968 Spring 


83,700 


24,200 


8,850 


26,650 


5,47f 


2,200 


10,100 


2,150 


2,575 


1,500 


1968 Summer 


32,250 


13,950 




13,475 






4,825 








1968 FaU 


92,775 


27,500 


9,575 


27,500 


6,575 


2,350 


11,225 


2,825 


3,100 


2.125 


1969 Winter— 


85,975 


24,475 


9,400 


25,500 


6,125 


2,275 


10,725 


2,625 


2,875 


1,975 


1969 Spring 


84,100 


24,150 


9,400 


24,475 


6,125 


2,275 


10,200 


. 2,625 


2,875 


1,975 


1969 Summer 


32,250 


13,575 




13,750 






4,925 






1 


1969 FaU 


95 7?5 


27,500 


10,125 


27,500 


6,975 


2,475 


11,400 


3,350 


3,700 


1 2,700 


1970 Winter 


87,975 


25,250 


9,950 


24.525 


6.475 


2 275 


10,325 


3,100 




! 2,500 


1970 Spring 

1 


87,525 

1 


24,900 


9,950 


24,525 j 


1 « « ^ ^ 1 

1 


2,375 


10,325 


3,100 


3*475 


1 2.500 


1970 Summer 


32,200 


13,950 




lo.oou 






4.700 








1970 FaU 


97,775 


27,500 


10,700 


27,500 


7,125 


2,525 


11,175 


3,850 


4.500 


2.900 


1971 Winter 


90,975 


25,225 


10,525 


25,225 


6,625 


2,425 


10,450 


3,575 


4,225 


2,700 


1971 Spring 


89,825 


24,500 


10,525 


24,900 


6,625 


2,425 


10,350 


3,575 


4,225 


2,700 


1971 Summer 


32,650 


13,975 




13,775 






4,900 . 








1971 FaU 


100.400 


27,500 


11,150 


27,500 


7,625 


2,550 


11,250 


4,450 


5,125 


3,250 


1972 Winter 


93,450 


25,225 


10,975 


25,125 


7,125 


2,450 


10,575 


4,150 


4,800 


3,025 


1972 Spring 


92,250 


24,500 


10,975 


24,625 


7,125 


2,450 


10,525 


4,150 


4,800 


3,025 


1972 Summer 


35,925 


14,025 




13,925 






5,.u0 




2,800 




1972 FaU 


104,775 


27,500 


11,900 


27,500 


8,250 


2,575 


12,000 


5,375 


5,800 


3,875 


1973 Winter 


97,600 


25,225 


11,700 


25,100 


7,725 


2,475 


11,275 


5,000 


5,450 


3,625 


1973 Spring 


96,000 


24,500 


11,700 


24,625 


7,725 


2,475 


11,200 


5.000 


5,150 


3,625 


1973 Summer 


39,550 


14,050 




13,975 






5,575 


2,775 


3,225 




1973 FaU 


109,075 


27,500 


12,625 


27,500 


8,900 


2,575 


12,650 


6,275 


6,525 


4,525 


1974 Winter 


101,475 


25,225 


12,425 


25.J.00 


8,325 


2,475 


11,875 


5,975 


5,850 


4,225 


1974 Spring 


99,800 


24,500 


12,425 


24,625 


8,325 


2,475 


11,800 


5,623 


5,800 


4,225 


1974 Summer 


40,675 


14,100 




13,975 






5.925 


3,275 


3,400 




1974 FaU 


112,975 


27,500 


13,225 


27,500 


9,500 


2,575 


13,325 


7,225 


7,075 


5,050 


1975 Winter 


105,075 


25,225 


13,050 


25,100 


8,900 


2,500 


12,500 


6,550 


6,525 


4,725 


1975 Spring 


103,550 


24,500 


13,050 


24,625 


8,900 


2,500 


12,400 


6,475 


6,375 


4.725 


1975 Summer 


43,950 


14,075 




13,975 






6,225 


3,550 


3,700 


2,425 


1975 Fail 


116,150 


27,500 


13,775 


27,500 


10,000 


2,600 


13,925 


8,075 


7,425 


5,350 


1976 Winter 


108,300 


25,225 


13,625 


25,100 


9,400 


2,500 


13,025 


7,500 


6,825 


5,100 


1976 Spring 


106,375 


24,500 


13,625 


24,625 


9,400 


2,500 


12,925 


7,375 


6,700 


4,725 



Source : University of California, Office of Analytical Studies, 



TABLE XV 



^"**‘■‘"9 ^^hmen per 1,000 Public 
Hish School Graduates, 1961, 1962, 1963, University of 
California-Davis, Santa Barbara, Riverside, 
Bcffceley, los Angeles 



Year 



Campus and Zone 



Davis 

County of location.. 
Contiguous Counties, 
Other Area Counties. 
All Other Counties 



1961 



G8.8 

17.9 

9.7 

2.0 



1962 



71.1 

Z1.4 

9.1 

2.1 



1963 



61.2 

22.5 

11.6 
2.2 



Santa Barbara 

County of location 

Contiguous Counties IIIIIIII 

Other Area Counties 

All Other Counties 

Riverside 

County of location 

Contiguous Counties IIIIII 

Other Area Counties.. 

All Other Counties. 

Berkeley 

County of location I 

Contiguous Counties I 

Other Area Counties I 

Ail Other Cc^untico.. 

T,^.. A- . .1 

County of location 

Contiguous Counties 

Other Area Counties 

All Other Counties 



71.0 

15.6 

7.8 

4.5 



29.7 

4.3 

1.3 

1.4 



74.5 

19.6 
9.5 
5.7 



24.6 

3.9 

.8 

.8 



Cd A 

siA 

20.0 

lu.y 



. I 

34.4 

17.5 
11.4 



28.5 

7.4 

8.0 



28.9 

8.1 

6.6 



1.9 



2.0 



73.6 

19.1 

9.8 

7.4 



31.7 

4.3 
1.5 

1.3 



43.8 

32.0 

19.11 

10.7 



31.0 

11.1 
5.4 
2.3 



TABLE XVI 

General Relations of FirsMime Entering Frashmem 
Undergraduate and Graduate Students T961 
1962, 1963, University of California— Davis, 
Santa Barbara, Riverside, B<>rkeley, 

Los Angeles 



Year 



Students 


1961 


1962 


1963 


Davis 

First-Time Freshmen 


793 

30.65? 




1028 

> 27.8% 

3713 
1192 

» 32.1% 


% of Total Undersraduates- 


o/y 

1 28.35? 

3108 


Total Undergraduates 


Graduate Students _ 


850 

32.85S 


% of Undergraduates 


yoo 

30.0% 




Santa Barbaia 
First-Time Freshmen 


1127 

29.3% 

3831 

190 

4.9% 


lAin 


1652 

29.9% 

5522 

336 

6.1% 


% of Total Undergraduates. . 


laiu 

■ 31.6% 


Total Undergraduates 


Graduate Students 


aaou 


% of Total Undergraduates 


5.6% 




Riverside 

First-Time Freshmen 


526 

Xt to 1 

190 

tf\ Pr/tr 1 
AV. t ja\ 




567 

1 ^f-o% 

550 

26.5^ 


% of Total Undergraduates. 

Total Undergraduates 

Graduate Students 


aoo 

! 

I5G6 1 


% of TotaJ 

■ 


09Z 1 

19.5^1 


Berkeley | 

First-Time Freshmen. I 


1 

2902 

18.4% 

15750 

7855 

49.9% 


OQ*7n 


2865 

16.3% 

17547 

9085 

51.8% 


% of Total Undergraduates. 1 


17.3% 


Total Undergraduates- . _ 


Graduate Students 


looyo 

CQ*70 


% of .Total Undergrad unites 


50.4% 




Los Angeles 

First-Time Freshmen 


2030 

16.2% 

12501 


onoQ 


2461 

17.4% 

14139 

7557 

53.4% 


% of Total Undergraduates. 


xuyo 

15.9% 


Total Undergraduates 


Graduate Students. 


loi/u 


% of Total Undergraduates. 


UA# O 

49.4% 


OM/ 

51.8% 
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TABLE XVII 



19f0 Potential Enrollment of Rrst-time Entering Freshmen 
Assuming a New University Campus in the South 
San Joaquin Valley 



ZONE 


1980 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
RELATED TO COUNTIES 


MADERA 


FRESNO 


TULARE 


KERN 


Entrants 
per* 1000 
High 
School 
Graduatis 


County of Location. 
Contiguous Counties 
Other Area Counties 
All C*ber Counties— 


475 

0,050 

12,275 

350,350 


6,675 

7,100 

8,625 

.^150,350 


2,400 

13,150 

6,850 

350,350 


6,050 

3,825 

13,525 

350.350 


G8.8 

22.5 

9.7 

2.1 





FIRST-TIME ENTERING FRESHMEN 
RELATED TO COUNTIES 


ZONE 


MADERA 


FRESNO 


TULARE 


KERN 


of 1 iQP&TlOll — 1 


1 Q5l 1 


1 459 


165 


347 


PoT»f?<nioilfl Countirtif. ---- 


217 


1 160 


296 


86 


ClLcr --- 

All Other Counties 


119 1 

. 1 

/ou ; 


1 84 

1 


66 

noa 


131 

*7oa 


Total _ 


1105 


1439 


1263 


«ono 

xOW 













1980 Poten»ial Enrollment Assuming a New University Campus 
in the South San Joaquin Valley 



1 

STUDENTS* 


1980 POTENTIAL El^ROLLMENTS 
RELATED TO COUNTIES 


MADERA 


FRESNO 


TULARE 


KERN 


First-time Entering Freshmen 
T*ofjil TTndarcrraduateS. 


1105 

3904 

1171 

5075 

66.6% 


1439 

5085 

1525 

6610 

51.1% 


1263 

4463 

1339 

5802 

58.3% 


1300 

45V4 

1378 

5972 

56.6% 


Total Gra \xe Students 

T’ofjil Fot/p» al 


Percent from Outside Area — 



1 Rates are comparable area by area with rates of the Davis 

^™tls^lre"c?mparable with, the Davis pattern of distribution 
of ^dents, 1961-63, l.e. first-time entering freshmen 2i..3% un- 
dergraduates, and graduate students 30% of undergraduate. 



TABLE XVII! 

1980 Potential EnroUmont of First-time Entering Freshmen 
Assuming a New University Campus in North 
Sacramento Valley 



1930 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
RELATED TO COUNTIES 



ZONE 


SHASTA 


TEHAMA 


Entrants 
Jper 1000 
High School 
Graduates 


of T^^ftf.ioTi 


1,525 


.500 


68.8 




1,825 


4,925 


22.5 


Oflipr Area Counties 


5,950 


3,875 


9*7 


All Other Counties 


363,450 


363,450 


2.1 





FIRST-TIME 




ENTERING FRESHMEN 




RELATED TO COUNTIES 


ZONE 


SHASTA 


TEHAMA 


County of Location - 


X%JO 
A 1 


34 

111 


Contiguous Counties 


41 

£fO 


Other Area Counties 


vtti 


oo 

1 763 


m.A.l 


967 


946 



1980 Potential Enrollments Assuming a New University Campus 
in the North Sacramento Valley 



STUDENTS* 


1980 POTENTIAL 
ENROLLMENTS 
RELATED TO COUNTIES 


SHASTA 


TEHAMA 




967 

3416 

1025 

4441 

78.9% 




f ITS v-bimo cuwsnug a 






PorpATtf from Outside Area.*— 





1 Rates are comparable area by area for rates of the Davis 

^^s^Srl^lre^comparable to the Davis pattern of distribution 
of students 1961-63, l.e. first-time entering freshnwn 28.3% of 
under raduates and graduate students 30% of undergraduates. 



TABLE XIX 



1980 Potential Enrolt'ment of FIrsMime Entering Freshmen 
Assuming a New University Campus, los Angeles County 



ZONE 


1980 

HIGH 

SCHOOL 

GRADUATES 


ENTRANTS 
‘PER 1000 
HIGH 
SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 


FIRST-TIME 

ENTERING 

FRESHMEN 


CoU'ity of Location 


112,250 


28.9 


1737* 


Contiguoufi Countieo 


72,375 


8.1 


586 


Other Area Counties 


19,200 


G.6 


127 


All Other CouniiM 


168,925 


2.0 


338 


Total 






2788 



1980 Potential Enrollment Assuming a New University 
Campus, Los Angeles County 



STUDENTS* 


POTENTIAL 

ENROLLMENTS 


Plrst-tiine Enterinf: Freshmen 


27Ag 

9324 

559 

9883 

12.1% 

1 


Total Undcrgittuuaies 


Total Graduate Students 


Total Potential 


Tmvoxiu from Outside Area 


1 


^ Kates are comparable area by area with 
1961-63. 


rates of U.C.Ii.A* 



»The number derived from the rate Is reduced by 1,607. Using 
the pMcentage of first-time entering freshmen to total freshmen 
at U.C.I,.A. 1961-63 and applying ttiis percent (44%) to 3,426 
freshmen projected for 1980 at U.C.I,.A. 

comparable with the Santa Barbara pattern of 
aistrmutipn, i.e. first-time entering freshmen of students 1961- 
63 — 29.9% of undergraduates and graduate students, 6% of un- 
dergraduates. 



TABLE XX 



1980 Potential Enrollments of First «Ime Entering Freshmen 
Assuming a New University Campus in North 
San Francisco Bay Area 





1980 HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 
RELATED TO COUNTIES 


FIRST-TIME 

ENTERING 


ZONE 


MARIN 


SONOMA 


Entrants 
*per 1000 
High 
School 
Graduates 


FRE£ 

RELA 

COU 

MARIN 


iHMEN 
TED TO 
NTIE8 

SONOMA 


County of Location— 


4,000 


4,175 


73.6 


294 


307 


Contiiuous Counties.. 


9,425 


5,775 


19.6 


185 


113 


Other Area Counties.. 


101,303 


104,778 


9.5 


962 


995 


All Other Counties 


258,022 


258,022 


3.0 


774 


774 


Total - 








2215 


2189 



1980 Potential Enrollments Assuming a New Un;yar 5 |fy Campus 
In the North Son Say A,cu 



STUDENTS* 


1980 POTENTIAL 
ENROLLMENTS 
itELATED TO COUNTIES 


MARIN 


SONOMA 


First-time EntennK Freshmen 


2215 

7408 

444 

7852 

34.9% 


2189 

7321 

489 

7760 

35.4% 


Total undergraduates . 


Total Graduates 


Total Potential 


Percent from outside area 





comparable with the Santa Barbara campus 
1961-63 using a more conservative rate of 3 per 1,000 high 
school graduates from outside the area because the Santa Bar- 
bara pattern appears atypical In this respect 
* Factors are comparaole with the Santa Barbara pattern of 
studints 1961-63 l.e., first-time entering freshmen 
29.9% of undergraduates and graduate students 6% of under- 
graduatea 



TABLE XXI 



Actual and Proiacted Fu:!>timo Studemi Enrollments, California State Colleges 

Foi' Each Year, 1960‘-1980 



(Based on a Two-tor, T: Caisndur) 



Campus 


1060 


1061 


1952 


1963 


1964* 


1965 


1066 


1967 


1968 


1069 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Chico 

Fresno 

Haorward 

Humboldt 

KcUogg-Voorhis 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles 

Palos Verdes 


2703 

4227 

187 

1555 

1921 

5334 

5753 


2889 

4446 

375 

1631 

2410 

6144 

6714 


3163 

4885 

610 

1787 

2963 

6817 

7300 


3368 

5311 

1359 

1063 

3316 

7878 

7681 


4110 

6060 

^490 

2290 

8820 

9250 

8180 


3050 
5975 
2725 
2176 
3850 
9475 
9050 
400 
4925 
. 276 
10575 
6525 
11275 
13850 
6300 
750 
325 
2600 
95000 


4250 

6150 

3600 

2325 

4250 

10225 

9800 

776 

5325 

600 

11025 

6900 

12175 

14050 

6650 

1050 

500 

3375 

103026 


4575 

6325 

4625 

2476 

4650 

11075 

10475 

1350 

5850 

1050 

11800 

7625 

12850 

14300 

7100 

1400 

725 

4100 

112250 


4875 

6525 

5425 

2625 

4975 

11900 

11200 

2125 

6375 

1700 

12425 

8050 

13450 

14650 

7476 

1675 

1000 

4650 

121100 


5150 

6700 

6050 

2725 

5275 

12600 

11875 

2800 

6750 

2325 

12875 

8500 

13776 

14950 

7776 

1925 

1800 

5125 

128475 


5350 

6800 

6500 

2825 

5525 

13175 

12450 

3300 

7025 

2776 

13275 

8875 

13975 

15250 

8025 

2125 

1600 

5625 

134475 


5550 

6900 

6975 

2925 

5800 

13675 

12950 

3800 

7276 

3125 

13600 

9200 

14100 

15500 

8276 

2350 

1900 

6150 

140050 


5800 

7025 

7625 
2976 
6100 

14275 

13500 

4325 

7626 
3500 
13975 
9550 
14250 
16776 

8700 

2625 

2200 

6725 

146550 


5975 

7160 

8300 

3075 

6900 

14825 

14050 

4850 

8000 

3900 

14400 

10000 

14400 

16050 

9100 

2950 

2475 

7350 

153250 


6200 

7250 

8975 

3150 

6725 

15425 

14600 

5450 

8400 

4250 

14825 

10376 

14550 

16350 

9475 

8275 

2725 

8000 

160000 


Sacramento 

San Bernardino 


3181 


3421 


3807 


4290 


4960 


o... ru 

......... 

San Fernando Valley... 

San Francisuo 

San Jose 

San Luis Obispo 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Orange 

Total 


voo» 

2753 

6821 

10330 

4215 

119 

371 

56309 


7724 
3761 
7876 
11200 
4573 
70 
136 
. 616 
63986 


« 

OfOrt 

4526 

8495 

12049 

6078 

189 

150 

814 

71367 


931G 

5284 

9647 

13267 

5537 

337 

167 

1316 

80021 


104G0 

6850 

9940 

14030 

6090 

510 

180 

2140 

91300 



NOTE : 1. Source, California State Department of Finance. 

^ ^ ,2. Projections assume diversion of lower division students to junior colleges 

• Preliminary. ® 



provided In the Master Plan. 



I 



1975 


1980 


6375 


7250 


7325 


7800 


9650 


13450 


3225 


3650 


7050 


9425 


15975 


19025 


15025 


17975 


6000 


9025 


8675 


10700 


4625 


6500 


15350 


18775 


10725 


12850 


14675 


15700 


16625 


19475 


9800 


12175 


8550 


5400 


2975 


8925 


8700 


12250 


166325 


205350 
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APPENDIX C 



CALIFORNIA PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION BY COUNTY OF LOCATION 



County Institution 

ALAIVIBDA 

Public : Calif^-rnia State College at Hayward 
Chabot College 
Oakland City College 
University of California, Berkeley 

Private : Armstrong College 

Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
California Concordia College 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
College of the Holy Names 
Heald’s Business College 
Highland School of Nursing 
Kaiser Foundation School of Nursing 
Mills College 

Pacific Lutheran Thoolosical Seminarv 

Providence College of Nursing 

Queen of the Holy Rosary College 

St. Albert’s College 

St. Margaret’s House 

Starr King School for the Ministry 

Samuel Merritt Hospital School of Nursing 

BUTTE 

Public: Chico State College 

CONTRA COSTA 

rnblic: Contra Costa College 
Diablo Vjilley College 

Private : St. Mary’s College 

Western Baptist College 

FRESNO 

Public*. Coalinga College 

Fresno City Coilsge 
Fresno State College 
ileedley College 

Private : Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary 
Pacific College 
West Coast Bible College 

HUMBOLDT 

Public : Humboldt State College 



IMPERIAL 

Public: Imperial Valley College 

San Diego State College, off campus center of El 
Centro 

INYO 

Private : Deep Springs College 
KERN 

P'ublic: Bakersfield College 

Fresno State College, off campus center at Bakers- 
field 

Tait College 

LASSEN 

Public : Lassen College 



LOS ANGELES 
Public: Antelope Valley College 

California Slate Polytechnfc C9i;ege, Pomona 

Cerritos College 

Citrus College 

ComptPB .College 

East Los Angeles College 



Noth: All schools of nursing have been listed under the “Prl- 
^^Sou^^f^^e Department of Finance. 



County Institution 

LOS ANGELES — Continued 
Public : El Camino College 
Glendale CoEege 
Long Beach City College 
Long Beach State College 
Los Angeles City College 
Los Angeles Harbor College 
Los Angeles Metropclitan College 
Los Angeles Pierce College 
Los Angeles State College 
Los Angeles Trade-Technical College 
Los Angeles Valley College 
Mt. San Antonio College 
Pasadena City College 

Rio TToiiilo 

Santa Monica City College 

San Fernando Valley State College 

University of California, Los Angeles 

Private : Arlington College 
Art Center School 
Azusa College 

Bible Institute of Los Angeles 
California Baptist Theological Seminary 
California College of Commerce 
California College of Medicine 
California Hospital School of Nursing 
California Institute of Technology 
California Institute of the Arts 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Claremont Men’s College 
Claremont Graduate School 
Electronic Technical Institute 
Fuller Theological Seminary 
Glendale Sanitarium and Hospital School for 
Nursing 

Harvey Mudd College 

Hebrew Union College, Jewish Institute of Religion 
Hollywood Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing 
Immaculate Heart College 
LaVerne College 

Los Angeles College of Chiropractic 
Los Angeles College of Optometry 
Los Angeles County General Hospital School of 
Nursing 

Los Angeles Pacific College 

Loyola University of Los Anpples 

Marymount Co|lege 

Mount St Mary’s College 

Murphy Business College 

Northrup Institute of Technolcgy 

Occidental College 

Otis Art Institute 

Pacific Christian College 

Pacific Coast University College of Law 

Pacific Oaks College 

Pasadena College 

Pasadena Playhouse College of .Theatre Ar|s 
Pepperdipe CoUegp 
Pomona College 

Queen of Angels School of Njirmng 
Sawyer School of Business 
Scripps College 

Southern Caljfprnia Scbppi of Thepjo^y 

Southwestern University 

St. Vincent’s Coliege of Nursing 
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CAtlFORNIA PUBLIC AND PRlVAtl INSTlfUtiClNS OF HISHER 
EDUCAflON 6Y COUNTt OP tOGAtloN-Continued 



County Institution 

LOS ANGELES — Continued 

Private : University of Judaism 

University of Southern California 
Whittier College 

MAPJN 

Public : College of Marin 

Private : Dominican College of Sari Rafael 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary 
Sim Francisco Theological Seminary 

MERCED 

Public : Merced College 

MONTEREY 

Hartnell College 
Monterey Peninsula College 
Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies 

Napa Junior College 
FuciSo Union College 

Fullerton Junior College 
Orange Coast College 
Orange State College 
Santa Ana College 
Chapman College 
Southern California College 
St. Joseph College of Orange 

Sierra College 

RIVERSIDE 

Public : College of the Desert 

Mt San Jacinto College 
Palo Verde College 
Riverside City College 
University of California, Riverside 

Private : La Sierra College 

Our Lady of Riverside Seminary 
Riverside P.usi«e?s Collpge 

SACRAMENTO 

Public: American River Junior College 
Sacramento City College 
Sacramento State College 

Private : Heald’s Business College 
Heald Engineering College 

SAN BERNARDINO 

Public: Barstow Junior College 
Chaffey College 

San Bernardino Valley College 
Victor Valley College 

Private : Loma Linda University 

Skadron College of Business 
University of Redlands 
Upland College 

SAN DIEGO 

Public: Grossmont College 

Oceanside-Carlsbad College 

Palomar College 

San Diego City College 

San Diego State College 

Southwestern College 

University of California, San Diego 

Private : California Western University 
Electronic Technical Institute 
Immaculate Heart Seminary 
Mercy Hospital School of Nu'.’sing 
Paradise Valley School of Nursing 



Public : 
Private : 

XT A Tfc* 

XX. 

Public : 
Private : 

ORANGE 
Public : 



Private : 



PLACER 
Public : 



County Institution 

SAN DIEGO— Continued 

Private : San Diego CoUegO for Women 
San Luis Rey College 
St. Francis Seminary - ^ <r- 

University of Sah Diego, College for Men 

SAN FRANCISCO 

Public : City College of San Francisco 

Hastings College of Law 
San Francisco State College 
University of California, San Francisco Medical 
Center 

Private : California Podiatry College 

Cogswell Polyfechhical College 

Golden Gate College 

Grace Ball Secretarial School 

Heald’s Business College 

Heald Engineering College 

Mary’s Help Hospital School of Nursing 

Music and Arts Institute of San Francisco 

San Francisco College for Women 

San Fr-aneheo Conservative Baptist Theological 

San Frar-ci>?co Conservatory of Music 
Simpson Bible College 

St. Francis Memorial Hospital School of Nursing 

St. Joseph College of Nursing 

St. Luke’s Hospital, School of Nursing 

University of San Francisco 

Zweegman School for Medical Secretaries 

SAN JOAQUIN 

Public : San Joaquin Delta College 

Private : San Joaquin General Hospital School of Nursing 
University of the Pacific 

SAN LUIS OBISPO 

Public : California State Polytechnic College 

SAN MATEO 

Public : College of Sar. Mateo 

Private : College of Notre Dame 
Menlo College 
St. Patrick’s College 

SANTA BARBARA 

Public: (Allan) Hancock College 

Santa Barbara City College 
University of California, Santa Barbara 

Private: Knapp College of Nui ng 

Old Mission Theological Seminary 
Santa Barbara Business College 
Westmont College 

SANTA CLARA 

Public : Foothill College 
Gavilan College 
San Jose City College 
San Jose State College 

Private : Alma College 

O’Connor Hospital School of Nursing 
San Jose Hospital School of Nursing 
Santa Clara County Hospital 
St. Joseph’s College 
Stanford University 
University of Santa Clara 

SANTA r.'vUZ 

Public : Cabrillo College 

Private : Bethany Bible College 
SHASTA 

Public: Shasta College 




CALIFORNIA PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION BY COUNTS' OF LOCATION-Continued 



County Institution 

SISKIYOU 

Public : College of the Siskiyous 
SOLANO 

Public : California Maritime Academy 
Vallejo Junior College 

SONOMA 

Public : Santa Bosa Junior College 
Sonoma State College 

STANISLAUS 

Public : Modesto Junior College 
Stanislaus State College 
Private : Valley Commercial College 



County Institution 
TULAEE 

Public : College of the Sequoias 
Porterville College 

VENTURA 

Public : Ventura College 
Private : California Lutheran College 
St. John’s College 

YOLO 

Public : University of California, Davis 
YUBA 

Public : Yuba College 



CAMPUS 

REQUESTED 



AREAS REPRESENTED AT THE MEETINGS OF THE CQAAMIHEE ON 
PHYSICAL FACILITIES, SEPTEMBER 15-16, 1964 




Edwards Air Force Base 

Ventura County 

is “mJS’" ®“‘ “• 

Fresno 
San Mateo 

Central Valley: Loa Banos 
Tulare Coun^ 

Madera County 
Contra Cdsta County 



PAPJiCirAl^S ^ the meetings of fHE committee on physical FAGIHTIES 

SEPTEMBER 15 Xnd 16, 1964^LOS ANGELES AND SAN FRANCISCO 

SAN FRANCISCO MiETING, SEPTEMBER i6 




1* Senator Virgil O’Sullivan-. 
2, H* Richard Maguire. 



3* Senator Robert D. Williams 

4. James Ross ^ 



6* Senator Hugh Burra.-. ..... 

6* Milo Rowell Illlllljll "" 

t* ^919.5^-Fctera-^^^^ II-IIIIIIIIII'"" 

8* Sloan McCormiclc 

9* H* R* Hunter.. - 



10. Senator Richard Dolwig 

11. Assemblyman Carl Britsch^IIIIIIIIIIH””" 

12. Assep'bljunan Le^ J. Ryan. 

13. James Tormey . 

14. Wallace Benson 

16. Harry Bostwick, Jr.... IIIIIII 

16. Ohver Germino, Chairman.... 

17. Senator Walter Stiem 

18. George Gelman I"I" 

10. Col. Ray Vandiver *" 



20. Arnold A. Hoffraan. 

21. Daniel S. Carlton... 

22. Don Hillman.— .... 

23. L. C. Thompson.... 



Le^lature. 

Red Bluff C of C. 



Legislature 

Hanford ~ " T 

Legislature 

Fresno 1111111111 ' 

]^esno. IIIIIIIII 

Mayor, Freshol ZZZZZZ7ZZ 

Chief Adm. Ofcr., Fresno 



LegLiiature. 

Legislature I.IIIIIIII 

Legislature ~~~~~ 

San Mateo Co. ^ 

Mayor, Belmont II-IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

San Mateo Co. 



Centra^ Valley Comm. 

Legislature 1. 1™ 

Kem Co. 11111111* 

Chief of Staff, Edward A J*. Base. 



24* Senator George Miller 

26. Assemblyman Jixome Waldie. 



Mt. Shasta C of C 

Redding C of C 

Tulare Bd. of Supv. 

Chairman, Bd. cf Sui^.. 



Legislature. 

Legislature. 



tjC in N. Sacto Valley 
ti C in N. Sacto Valley 

UC in Kings Co. 

UC in Kings Co. 

Up in ^^no Co. 

UC in Ftmuo Co. 

UC in IVeaho Co. 
UCfflTY55ff6-Co. 

UC in Fresno Co. 

SC m Saa Mateo Co. 
SC m San Mateo Co. 
SC m San Mateo Co. 
SC in San Mateo Co. 
SC m San Mateo Co. 
SC in San Mateo Co. 

UC in Merced Co. 

SC or UC in Kem 
SC or UC in Kern 
SC Of UC in Kern 

UC or SC in S^kiyou 

UC or SC in Shasta 

UC or SC in Tulare 

UC in Madera Co. 

SC in Contra Costa 
SC in Contra Costa 
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LOS ANGI:LI£S MEETING, SEPTEMBER 15 



Name 



1. Senator Walter Stiem 

2. Assemblyman Jack T. Casey 

3. Assemblyman John C. Williamson 

4. Theron L. McCuen, Superintendent. 

5. Edward Simonsen, President 

6. Harry E. Blair, Superintendent 

7. Gene Wiener 

8. Jesse Stockton 

9. Wallace E. Schaeffer 

10. Lsroy Jackson - 

11, Clifford Loader 

JL/yer — 



Organization or Area 



Lc^lature 

Le^lature — — - 

Legislature- 

Kern Co. H.S. Diet. 

Kern Co. J.C. Dist— 

Kern Co. Bd. of Ed. 

Mayor, Bakersfield. 

Former Co. Supt. Schools 

Wasco News 

Member, Kern Co. Bd. of Ed.--. — 

Mayor, Delano 

Supi/. ul jrepr. JLieiano kj oi kj . 



Remarks 



SC or UC in Kem 
SC or UC in Kern 
SC or UC in Kern 
UC or SC in Kern 
UC or SC in Kem 
SC in Kern 
SO in Kem 
SC in Kern 
SC in Kern 
SC in Kern 
SC in Delano 
bU m Delano 



13. Assemblyman Tom Waite 

14. Stephen Newton — - — 

16. Louis Nowell 

16. Bruce Whitaker 

17. PaulBurkhard 

18. Assemblyman Howard Thelin, 

19. Dallas Williams. 

20. Benjamin Cook 

21. Richard R. Rogan..— 

22. J. Stanley War burton.. 

23. George Benson..... — 

24. John Stallings 

25. Robert Anderson— 

26. James Bennett — — 

27. Ronald Brill 



l^e^lature 

Funland-Tujunga C of C 

L.A. City Councilman 

Burbank ^ 

Sun Valley C of C 

Legislature 

Mayor, Burbank — 1 

President, Burbank C of C 

No. L.A. Citizens Comm, for S.C. 

Assoc. Supt. L.A. Schools 

Assoc, of Ind. Colleges— 

Sui>erintendent, Corona Schools.. 

Adm, Ofer., Riverside Co. 

Asst. Supt. of Schools—... 

Mgr., Corona CofC 



SC in E. San Fernando 
SC in E. San Ferpando . 

SC in E. San Fernando 
SC in JCi. Ban Ferxmudo 
SC in E. San Fernando 
SC in E. San Fernando 
SC in E. San Fernando 
SC in E. San Fernando 
SC in E. San Fernando 
Need for State support for JC 
Need for new private colleges 
SC in Riverside 
SC in Riverside 
SC in Riverside 
SC in Riverside 



28. Senator R. J. Lagomarsino. 

29. Assemblyman Burt Henson, 

30. Mrs. Milton Teague 

31. Norman Nicholson.. — .... 



Legislature - 

Legislature 

Chairman, Ventura Comm, for SC. 
Member, Ventura Comm, for SC . . 



SC in Ventura 
SC in Ventura 
SC in Ventura 
SC in Ventura 




O 
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v.i 
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